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Architecture and Music. 


HE nature and sig- 
nificance of the 
artistic relationship 
existing between 
different branches or 
languages of art is 
a subject which has 
received more atten- 
tion from German 
than from English 
belonging, as it does, to 
that class of metaphysical specu- 
lation with regard to artistic 
principles which has always had a peculiar 
attraction for the German intellect, and has fur- 
nished opportunity for discussions and disserta- 
tions often more remarkable for length and 
subtlety than for any practical value to be 
deduced from them. The national and not alto- 
gether unreasonable prejadice among English- 
men against mere theorising ought not, however, 
to preclude the that there is really 
a high interest for the mind in considerations of 
thig nature, which is apt to be somewhat unduly 
overlooked among us; and that if the mere 
speculative interest of such a subject is not held 
sufficient excuse for introducing it here, it may 
be farther urged that a comparison between two 
different art languages,—a consideration of the 
points in which they seem to affect our apprehen- 
sions in asimilar manner, though through different 
media,—may tend to establish a clearer idea as 
to the real object and stand-point of the special 
arts in question. On this ground, therefore, it 
is scarcely necessary to apologise to our readers 
for saying a word upon the points of resemblance 
between the two arts named above, which are 
often, as if instinctively, classed or compared 
together, especially by architectaral writers ; but 
about the real relationship of which there seems 
nevertheless to be a good deal of misapprehen- 
sion and confusion of ideas; to be attributed 
partly, perhaps, to the fact that while a large 
number of architects, theoretical and practical, 
have that kind of general appreciation of the 
sister art which leads them to take interest in it, 
very few have what can be called an artistic 
knowledge of it, derived from any degree of 
systematic study.* 

The theory which regards the various branches 
of art as only so many languages for one senti- 
ment,—so many forms under which the same 
spirit of beauty is made manifest;—receives tacit 
recognition even in our ordinary speech. It is 
almost trite to observe that we habitually apply 
the terms literally belonging to one art to 
characterise the productions of another; that 
we speak of the “tone” of a painting, the 
“colouring” of a piece of orchestral music, &o. 
Bat this relationship of the arts may be regarded 
in several different ways. There is an “ organic 
Coherence,” as it has been termed, between 
different forms of art, and the manner in which 
their productions affect our senées, which rests 
entirely on scientific grounds, and is capable of 
mathematical demonstration. The similar pro- 
Portions of the vibrations which in colours and 
n sounds affect the eye and ear respectively 











bon architects, however, taken en masse, know more 
‘out music than the musicians do sbout architecture : 
‘guild? May safely maintain on behalf of our own 


with a sense of “ harmony” and concord, afford, 
perhaps, the most familiar illustration of this 
mechanical relation between different arts, in 
iteelf very suggestive, but with which we are not 
specially concerned here. Then there are purely 
emotional resemblances in the effect of different 
works on the mind; as, for instance, when we 
say of such a picture as the magnificent Salvator 
recently exhibited at Barlington Honse (“ Rocky 
Landscape and Hermit”) that it reminds us of 
Beethoven ; a remark which would be perfectly 
just and intelligible, at least to those who were 
80 constituted as to realise its meaning. But 
when we class one entire form of art with 
another, as having special resemblances closer 
than exist between either of them and any other 
art, we mean something different in kind from 
either of the relations just illustrated; some- 
thing less precise and mathematical than the 
first, but more definite, and less dependent on 
the special sensibilities of individuals, than such 
& mere emotional similarity of effect as in the 
instance just alluded to. How are we to define 
this, in the case especially of the two arta which 
we have observed to be so often mentioned as 
closely analogous ? 

The fact seems to be that, in all points wherein 
two distinct forms of art are felt to be in any 
degree analogous, a comparison is instituted, 
whether by a logical process or by intzition, 
between the nature and degree of the phonetio 
power of such arts; the manner in which each 
affects our intellectual perceptions, and the 
definite or indefinite nature of ita speech. 
Looking at the sabject in this light, we see at 
once that one striking point of resemblance 
between music and architecture is that these 
two alone, of all the higher arts, are not “ pho- 
netic” at all, in the sense in which that word 
has been most frequently used by recent art 
critics,—i.e., they are not capable of communi- 
cating any fact or fixed idea, or even of illus- 
trating it, except in a very general and indefinite 
manner, The comparison is made, of course, 
with regard to instremental music, which is the 
pure form of the art, music “ married to im- 
mortal (or mortal) verse” being, in fact, a com- 
bination of two arta. Architecture and music 
alike, then, are restricted to expression. Each 
has within its scope a very wide, perhaps an 
almost unlimited range of expression of feeling ; 
‘each can impress us with the idea of massive 
grandeur and stability, of gaiety or of gloom at 
will, and in a hundred differing forms and shades 
of feeling; but neither can go beyond the limit 
which separates vague and general expression 
of feeling from distinct and precise enunciation 
of fact or sentiment. These two arts are removed 
one degree back, if we may so speak, from the 
plane of intellectual vision, in comparison with 
the arts of painting and sculpture: they affect 
us more widely and generally, less definitely 
and circumstantially, than these last-named 
arts. Now, this is no unimportant point to bear 
in mind, in estimating aright the value and 
position of our own art. A theory has been put 
forth of late years, by critics of a certain school, 
which would deny to architecture any recogni- 
tion, as a mere building art ; which would regard 
the art of architecture as consisting solely in 
the application of sculpture and eolour to build. 
ings, not in the building itself at all; and mach 
high-flown sentiment has been talked, both by 
writers who ought to have known better and by 
those who could not be expected to know better, 
about the insufficiency of mere proportion and 
outline and grouping to satisfy the mind, without 
the addition of imitative sculpture and painting. 
Now (not to mention other arguments), the 
objection may be disposed of at once, and the 
“phonetic” critics convicted out of their own 
mouths, if it be remembered that this inability 
to express facts or definite ideas characterises, 
in precisely the same degree, the art of music, 








most important forms of art no critic, so far as 
we are aware, has ever ventured to dispute: so 
that here, at least, a comparison between the 
capabilities of two forms of art-expreasion lends 
us some practical assistance in determining the 
status and value of one of them, or, at least, in 
guarding us against undervaluing it, on illogical 





or uncritical grounds. 





Without attempting at present to show how 
complete a misconception of the objects of art 
is involved in the idea of estimating the im- 
portance of any branch of art mainly by its 
phonetic power,.or ability to convey definite 
intelligence to our minds, we may proceed to 
remark that, though we have alluded just now 
only to the degree in which music and architec- 
tare are alike characterised by certain supposed 
deficiencies, if we come to compare the positive 
as well as the negative characteristics of the 
two arts, there is ample ground for establishing 
a relationship in kind as well as in degree, the 
consideration of which is not wholly uninterest- 
ing or useless. The most marked characteristic 
of music is rhythm,—the recurrence of an 
accentuation at marked and equal periods. It 
is this which, in conjanction with its employ- 
ment of @ regularly divided scale of sounds 
of appreciable pitch, distinguishes the art of 
music from what has been sometimes rather 
unhappily termed the “music of nature,” the 
effect produced by sounds which are pleasing to 
the ear without being rythmical or arranged in 
fixed proportions in regard to their vibrations. 
The analogy in architecture is almost perfect. 
What regular division in time is to musio, regular 
division in space is to architecture. The repeated 
Greek colamn and intercolumn, the repeated 
Gothic buttress, the marking off of heights by 
string-courses, the symmetrical arrangement of 
windows,—all this is the rhythm of architecture ; 
and as it is by regular accent that we define 
music, so it is by regular spacing and symme- 
trical disposition of parts that we distinguish 
the architecture of man from the natural scenery 
amid which it is placed: for natare, in her 
general aspects at least, is never regular; and 
when we fiad stones ranged in orderly rows, 
with even spaces between them, then, whatever 
may be the defacement that time and weather 
have wrought on them, do we unhesitatingly 
conclade that,— 

“ Here in old time the hand of man hath been.” 


Pictures and sculpture (when independent of 
building) do not, it is scarcely necessary to point 
out, exhibit this regularity of rhythm; ap- 
proaching more nearly to the imitation of nature, 
they partake also of the freedom and irregularity 
of nature. A point in the treatment of design 
in architecture or music may be instanced, 
again, as illustrative of their resemblance in 
principle,—the necessity, namely, that we are 
under in each art, of providing a definite 
and well-marked sfop to movement of line 
in any special direction. To instance: our 
cornice, which farnishes the boundary to the 
vertical height of the building, must, to satisfy 
us, be more than merely a single bounding 
line; not only do we project it, mould it so as 
to present several horizontal alternations of 
light and shadow, bat we must have a second 
smaller cornice under it, too (the tenia), to break 
the impact on the principal cornice, and give the 
firat check to the vertical ascendancy, before it 
becomes finally set at rest by the heavier lines 
of the main cornice. Whereit is only one story 
that has to be stopped, the eye is contented with 
a single small string-course. So, as it has been 
observed, in the Doric column, a single indented 
line at the necking would not be sufficiently 
decisive to stop the numerous and strong vertical 
lines formed by the flating ; we must have four 
or fiveof these cross-scorings in succession to form 
our astragal, and make a decisive termination to 
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the vertical lines. And when we turn to music, 
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what is the meaning of the prolongation of the 
primary harmonies of the key at the close of a long 
piece? We can close a single phrase or passage 
of a few bars satisfactorily with a single chord : 
bat when we come to the close of (for instance) 
Beethoven’s C minor symphony, what is the 
meaning of the prolongation of the same fanda- 
mental harmony through the last twenty-nine 
bars, inclading the repetition at the close of the 
same identical chord five times, with intervals 
between, before the final reat on the long chord 
which closes the whole? This is precisely the 
same thing as the repetition in architecture of 
lines in one direction to stop those in another 
direction. In the symphony we have gone 
through many gradations of form and propor- 
tion, many variations of rhythm and of treat- 
ment, we are at last approaching completion, but 
we must crown the edifice; abrupt cessation on 
the “‘tonic harmony ” of the key will not serve 
the purpose, we must have this harmony repeated 
aud repeated, until it completely dominates and 
overpowers the recollection of all the variations 
of treatment that have preceded it, and is felt 
to be a sufficient bound and conclusion to so 
long and elaborate a composition. This is, in 
short, the opposing line of the cornice staying 
further progress ; every preceding passage in the 
composition has led naturally to something 
further, but this persistent repetition of the fall 
chord of the key leads to nothing; it is mani- 
festly the end, and is fully conclusive. And a 
little examination of the subject will show that 
as, in architecture, the grander and more massive 
the style of design, the more marked must be 
the termination of the composition; so it is in 
music, A light aérial fancifal composition may 
finish abruptly, or run off to a point, so to speak ; 
but wherever there is in the music stateliness 
and dignity of movement and expression, there 
invariably we find the composer has recognised 
or felt the necessity for strong and repeated 
bounding lines at the close. Nor are the sub- 
ordinate divisions of architectural composition 
without their precise counterpart in the art of 
soond. In every extensive and regularly con- 
structed composition we find, about one-third 
from the commencement, a marked and com- 
plete close (indicated commonly by a double bar 
on the paper), separating the first part of the 
movement, in which the main features of the 
composition are set forth, from the second, in 
which they are elaborated and further worked 
out. The analogy here is perfect: the double 
bar marks what would be the first important 
horizontal stage of the architectural composi- 
tion, dividing the comparatively plain and simple 
ground story of the design, where its main 
features and treatment are indicated, and on 
which all the rest depends, from the more ornate 
principal stage of the composition, where the 
artist is at liberty to play with his design more, 
and introduce ornamental features which would 
be out of place in the basement of his composi- 
tion. So complete is the esthetic parallelism 
here, that we have only to substitute terms of 
time for terms of space, and the same general 
principles, and even much of the same 
nomenclature, would be epplicable in both 
cases. 

Such are one or two of the salient points in 
which the arts of architecture end music appear 
toran parallel,—points of resemblance which 
may be perceived and admitted even by those 
who suffer under the affliction lamented by 
Charles Lamb, of “having no ear;” and which 
in fact distinguish these as the arts which 
speak to us through the mediam of pro- 
portion and symmetry in Space and in 
Time respectively. Such a resemblance ob- 
viously rests on quite different grounds from 
the rhapsodies about “ frozen music,” and other 


times meet with. There are, neverthless, other 
important similarities ofa somewhat more indefi- 
nite nature ; and could we reckon on a majority 
— me readers to whom such reflections 
’ interest, we might go a step farther 
in the metaphysical direction, and point out how 
essentially constructive an art is music; how, 
like architecture, it has ite laws of constructive 
trathfulness of expression; how it is bound to 
the maintenance of certain general proportions 
and relations of parts, not to be overlooked or 
foregone without injary or destruction to the 
composition: how a musical composition, like 
an architectural, must have ite solid basis, its 
structural lines, and finally its lighter ornament, 


invent at pleasure ;* just as we occasionally leave 
a skilful decorator or carver to exercise his dis- 
cretion on detail, provided he interfere not with 
our leading design. We might indicate, too, 
how similar in ite tendencies has been 
the course run by each of the two arts, though 
by no means chronologically coincident ; for the 
life of music has been short indeed compared 
with the hoar antiquity to which architectural 
monuments carry us. But in the earlier efforts 
of musical art the clearness of melodic line, the 
symmetry of harmonic constraction, and the 
almost total absence of passion or of varied 
colouring of effect, forcibly remind us of the 
classic age of architecture; and even the cho- 
rases and organ-fugues of Handel and Bach, 
written when the art had attained a conscious- 
ness of its powers, have more affinity in feeling 
with Greek than with Gothic art. So in the 
transition from this older style to the “romantic” 
school of which Beethoven is the typical name, 
we may trace, as in architecture, the struggle 
for free and forcible expression, the rebellion 
egainst precedent; and in the great works of 
the modern school we find the same wathetic 
characteristics as in Gothic architecture,—a 
passionate earnestness, a defiance of rules and 
precedents, an exuberance of colour and orna- 
ment sometimes totally disproportionate. It 
must be added too, we fear, that in the works 
of some of the most recent musical “ prophets” 
in their art we find only too precise a reflection 
of the disregard for meaning and symmetry, 
the wilful disproportion of parts, and the put- 
ting forth of novel ugliness for originality, 
which ‘characterise some of what is called 
modern Gothic architecture. Sach considera- 
tions, though productive of much matter for 
reflection, it would be out of place to push into 
detail here. We will rather conclude these few 
suggestions with one of a practical nature. 
Amid all that has been said from time to time, 
in the way of comparison between music and 
architecture, we scarcely remember to have 
seen any indication of an a iation of 
the practical effect which the late birth and 
perfecting of so important an art as music 
should have upon the forms and structure 
of some of our largest buildings. The siugle 
exception we can recall is in some remarks and 
suggestions on the construction of music-halls 
appended by Mr. Fergusson to his “ History of 
Modern Architecture.” In former times the 
plan and construction of different classes of 
buildings sprang out of the necessities for which 
the buildings were erected. As we know, there 
is little of this now: our churches, for instance, 
are scarcely ever built in accordance with the 
real requirements of congregations; it must be 
coufessed, indeed, that we seem to have much 
difficulty in settling what those requirements 
are. But the invention of the art of music, the 
only entirely modern art (unless we class photo- 
graphy among the arts), and the recent and con- 
stant efforts that are being made to organise 
musical performances on a grand scale, form a 
new condition, demanding from the art of archi- 
tectare a suitable provision to meet it. The 
taste for gladiatorial show among the Romans 
left us the amphitheatre: is it to be said that 
the taste for great public entertainments of so 
mach nobler and so unique a class is to leave 
behind it no sign on the architecture of our day, 
in the shape of buildings specially provided for 
ensuring the highest possible musical effect, 
combined with architectural beauty? There 
has been little done in this way as yet ; our large 
town-halls and public concert-rooms, built in 
some cases (as at Leeds, Birmingham, Liver- 
pool) on purpose to supply the want jast named, 
are simply large and handsome rooms; they 
might be intended for any other purpose besides 
music-rooms ; there is no evidence of their being 
designed with a special reference to a scientific 
provision for acoustic effect: some of them are 
directly injurious thereto, and where they suc- 
ceed it has been by accident. It may be said 
that buildings constructed with suoh an end only 
in view could not be made architectural; that any 
proper provision for acoustic effect must of 
necessity involve the adoption of forms inimical 
to architectural effect, the omission of features 
hitherto supposed to be essential thereto. But 
what is architecture for, and what is the calling 
of an architect, bat to provide an ornamental 
and artistic manuer of meeting new conditions in 








which in detail is more or less independent of | 
the general design; which, indeed, has somesd 
times been left to the performer to elaborate and 


* The performer, ho’ in such 1d searcel 
think of claiming to be regarded ae the ‘composer of the 
rice .ceseetennilt me aan,00e withers esto ae 

ly reasonable, on to 
whole architectural credit of a wed oe net 





public and private life, and (consequent! 
public and private buildings? We seen lg 
talk of the want of something pew in our archi. 
tecture : let us, among other things, take up such 
new subjects as this; let some member of our 
profession see if he cannot invent an interior 
which shall assist the effect of musical per. 
formances, while offering at the same time an 
architectural design such as to satisfy the eye 
and mind, and he will have done something for 
his generation, and have established one new 
and very desirable connexion between Archi. 
tecture and Music. 








COLONEL SCOTT, R.B., ON LIMES AND 
CEMENTS. 


TuE remainder of Colonel Scott's first lectare* 
was devoted to a consideration of those sub. 
stances which were frequently present along with 
carbonate of lime in various limestones, or which 
had been at different times used as substitutes for 
lime in building. Thus we have already seen 
that carbonate of magnesia yields, when deprived 
of its carbonic acid, a substance which has been 
used for hydraulic purposes in India owing to its 
very low degree of solubility ; hydrate of lime 
being nearly seven times as soluble as hydrate 
of magnesia. It is to the presence of certain 
clayey matters in the lime that we owe its most 
important qualities; these clays consist princi- 
pally (as shown in the table, p. 140, ante) of the 
silicates of alumina and iron, together with 
small quantities of the silicates of the alkalies, 
&c. When lime and silica are i 
mixed, and allowed to remain together at ordi- 
nary temperatures even for months or years at a 
time, little or no change takes place, but if lime 
and silica, intimately associated together as 
they are in the grey chalks and in many clayey 
limestones, are subjected to a red heat, a chemical 
change takes place resulting in the prodaction 
of a material which, on the addition of water, will 
form a silicate of lime. Silicic acid, however, 
has a much greater affinity for several bases than 
for one, so that this combination takes place 
much more readily in the presence of alumina, 
oxide of iron, &c., when so called double silicates 
are formed, and these double silicates give to the 
lime some of its most important properties. If 
we examine the silica contained in a sample of 
burnt clayey limestone, we shall find that its 
condition has been greatly changed, and in 
liea of being insoluble in acids, as it was 
before calcination, it has become a freely 
soluble and gelatinous mass. This jelly-silica, 
when present in lime, renders it, when treated 
with water, capable of setting quite independ- 
ently of the action of the atmosphere ; for in lieu 
of hardening gradually as carbonate of lime, such 
limes as the above will set as hydrated silicates of 
lime. Limes which contain a high percentage of 
this silica, as, for instance, the so-called Roman 
cements, are even capable of setting under 
water, Speaking of sulphate of lime, Culonel 
Scott showed that p!aster of Paris resulted from 
a partial dehydration, by means of heat, of the 
gypsum or plaster-stone. If this burning is 
earried too far, the whole of the water is driven 
off, and we obtaia the anbydrous salphate, which 
will not again set on the addition of water. The 
extent to which the barniog should be carried 
is juiged by the workman wholly by the colour 
of the material, and its when broken ; 
and it is such, that three-fourths of the water it 
contains must be driven off, leaving a substance 
having the formula Ca20,S0;,4 HO. Owing 
to its great solubility, the plaster of Paris is 
quite unfitted for external work. ; 

With this latter substance he might termi- 
nate his remarks on the materials themselves. 
He had spoken of three classes of limes, namely, 
the pure oxides of calciam, which, on the addition 
of water, formed soluble hydrates, which could 
never harden properly, except by the aid of the 
carbonic acid gas of the atmosphere, avd he 
had shown that even this hardening could 
depth beneath 
the surface; secondly, of the compounds of 
lime, alumina, iron, &., with silica, in which 
the silicic acid was t by the calcina- 
tion into such a@ condition that on the addition 
of water it would run into combination with the 
lime, giving rise to insoluble hydrated silicates ; 
thirdly, of the sul which, when properly 
prepared, combined with water to form hydrated 
sulphates, but were, owing to their solubility, 
unfitted for anything but inside use. Colonel 
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* Bee pp. 140, 158, ante, 
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Scott then reverted to the chemistry of his 
subject, and asked his hearers to bear in mind 
the following facts,—first, that all chemical 
substances have always the same composition. 
Carbonate of lime, whether in the form of 
Carrara marble or white chalk, had exactly the 
same proportions of oxide of calcium and 
carbonic acid ; secondly, if one substance unites 
with another substance in more proportions than 
one, these different proportions will always be in 
a fixed ratio to one another being multiples of the 
first. Thas, one part of carbon and one part of 
oxygen symbol OO, equivalent 6+8=14, com- 
bine to form carbonic oxide (the blue flame 
which is emitted from the burning coke in our 
fireplaces), but one part of carbon, 6, combines 
with two parte of oxygen, 16, to form carbonic 
acid gas, which has consequently an equivalent 
of 22, Thirdly, when you have ascertained the 

ions in which certain substances unite 
with each other to form compound substances, 
you will then know the proportions in which 
these substances will unite among themselves. 
Lastly, having ascertained the combining pro- 
portions of simple substances in compounds, we 
shall always find that these i are 
according to their chemical equivalents which 
we have iously obtained. 

Colonel Scott then stated that the calcination 
of pure carbonate of lime was a very simple opera- 
tion, merely requiring time, and that carbonate 
of lime is infusible except in an atmosphere of 
carbonic acid gas, so that unless the heat is too 
suddenly applied no injurious effects can ensue 
from overburning. If the heat is too suddenly 
applied, however, so as to cause a great evolution 
of carbonic acid gas, it might sometimes be 
possible to form a fused crust or external layer 
preventing the of the gases from the 
preteen The burning 
of plaster generally place in large ovens 
somewhat a bakers’ ovens, and re- 

as we have already seen, nicety. 
‘At 212° half of the st pa sry none 
eye jam is driven off, and the whole of it goes at 

°, 80 that the requisite temperature is just a 
mean between these extremes, leaving a quarter 
ahaa ge sponsor water. 

erhaps most important point, and one 
very little attended to, was the to 
which the poor or hydraulic limes should 
be burnt, for here we have several things to 
consider. If the burning were only just carried 





then covering the heap up with sand ; secondly, 
by immersion, which consists in dipping the 
lime in baskets into water, until the hissing 
ceases; and thirdly, by spontaneous action, or 
spreading the lime out in thin layers, so 
as to absorb the damp from the atmo- 
sphere. The opinions of most-of the authors 
he had consulted were so varied that he 
thought that little reliance could be placed 
in any of them. His own view was that 
in the case of the hydraulic limes, the only ones 
which were fit for use, the best plan was to 
sprinkle with water, and cover them up well 
with sand, to keep in the steam for at least 
twenty-four hours, when the harder or more 
inert particles would stand a chance of getting 
thoroughly slaked. The quantity of water con- 
sumed by different kinds of lime in slaking 
appears to vary greatly, some taking six gallons 
to the bushel, others only two. 

The next question to be considered, and one 
which Colonel Scott said was of much less im- 
portance than was generally believed, was the 
amount of sand to be used in making mortar. 
The idea was very general that limes were im- 
proved by sand, though this is by no means the 
case. This notion, no doubt, arose, in the first 
instance, from the observation of lime used as 
stucco, If a very plastic, fat mortar with a 
small quantity only of sand is used for this pur- 
pose, it would, in drying, very likely shrink, and 
show ugly cracks. The same lime with a larger 
proportion of sand would not only dry more 
rapidly, and appear harder, but it would also 
be free from cracks. The only danger in in- 
creasing the sand would be that the “ staff” 
would become “ short,” and difficult to work, and 
apply to the walls. What was really wanted was 
the happy mean between that quantity of sand 
which was insufficient to prevent thecrackingand 
that which would render the mortar too “short ” 
towork. The common and frequently 
notion that some action takes place between the 
lime and the grains of sand has very little 
foundation in fact, the trath being that people 
assume, from careless observation, that the lime 
is benefited by the addition of sand, and they 
then seek out fanciful reasons in support of their 
assumption. All the old writers thought that such 
was the case, and many of them give the most 
singularreasons. Vitravius thought that, owing 
to the evaporation of the watery parts, the lime 
was left porous, and in a fit condition to receive 


just 
far enough to drive off the carbonic acid, we | the admixture of sand, and to unite firmly with the 


should get a lime having 


@ powerfal affinity | 
for water, but with little or no tendency to 


masonry. Perrault, who trauslated Vitravius 
into French, said in fartherance of this doo- 


combine with the silica after the addition of | trine, “ When this property acts on the sand and 
the water. If, on the other hand, thecalcination | on the stones, it brings out of them with time a 


was effected at too high ate 
fuse the lime and silica into a slag or clinker of 
the silicate, formed in a vitreous way, having 
no tendency to slake or combine with water, 
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brought into that condition in which, on the 


stone might as an indica- 
tion of the amount of heat it should 
Limes a high percentage of iron and 


we should | 


part of the sulphurous and volatile salts which |. 


they contain, and between them so 
strong an adhesion as to form a solid and hard 
body.” Even so good an observer as Pasley 
was loth to give up the traditional opinions 


which might exist on this score. All his 
results go to prove the pure lime or hydrate the 
strongest material, which is weakened more and 
more by each successive dose of sand. As every 
rule has e , there are doubtless cases in 


undergo. | which the addition of sand might give greater 


strength to a mortar; as, for instance, in the 
joint between a couple of bricks fixed together 
one across the other (in the way used for testing 
mortars). In this case the gain of strength 
would be owing to the more ready admission of 
the carbonic acid of the atmosphere through 
the pores of the mortar, which would be more 
open-grained than that made without sand. 
This could manifestly not app'y to the mortar 
used in thick walls; bat it does not seem impro- 


application of so plastic a material as lime paste 
between the grains of sand might give consider- 


the cohesion of the particles of lime amongst 
themselves, and the possibility that the fracture 
of a mortar-joint might take a longer time, 
owing to the interlacing of the grains of sand, 
would all tend to render a joint made with 
sand and lime apparently stronger than one 


a ueeeeianin ceee ie oe 
also a disputed point, con 
curred in thinking that it should be clean. 
Perhaps, all things considered, a sand having 
several varieties of sizes of grains was better 
than a fine even-graived sand, and 
should never be used with pure limes, or for 





and plastering. In certain classes of work 


EF 
E 


able mechanical adhesion. This, together with | lag 


_ is sometimes replaced either ially or entirel 
with Trass or Pazzuolana. armor these med 
stances result from volcanic action, and contain 
large proportions of silica in that condition in 
which, on being mixed with lime in the presence 
of water, a hydrated silicate of lime is formed. 
Equally good results may be obtained from the use 
of the calcined and ground shales of this country, 
many of which are similar in composition to the 
Pazzuolans, and, with a little knowledge, might 
have been substituted for these costly materials 
imported from abroad. The invention of Port- 
land cement has, however, nearly put an end to 
the use of these substances, as it gives infinitely 
better results. 

Colonel Scott then described the plans usually 
practised for calcining lime, and spoke of the 
two chief methods. First, by means of con- 
tinuous kilns ; and, second, by the use of inter- 
mittent kilns. He also pointed out the system 
of firing by means of interstratified facl, and by 
employing the flare or flame only of the coal or 
wood. He showed how far ahead of us the 
Germans and Americans are in their fuel-saving 
kilns, and pointed out in what way he considered 
the generality of kilns might be improved. In 
reference to the selection of limestone for use, 
Colonel Scott pointed ont that only such limes 
as yielded a clayey residue on the application of 
muriatic acid, were really suited for the purposes 
of the builder, and he showed the way in which a 
simple practical analysis of any lime might be 
condacted by first separating the silica, then the 
iron and alumina, and, lastly, estimating the 
lime and magnesia. 

Speaking of the lax way in which some archi- 
tects wrote their specifications, he mentioned 
that he had found in “ Donaldson’s Specifications’ 
in one case the “ proper quantity,” and in another 
“the usual quantity of sand ;” also that people 
frequently wrote “ Halling or Meratham lime,” as 
if these two qualities were identical. “‘ Lias 
lime,” too, was often specified without giving the 
locality from which it was to be procured. He 
observed that limes,even from the same district, 
varied so much in quality that he was convinced 
that the only true way for architects to get a 
good article would be to specify the amount of 
silica, say 10 per cent., they required; and this 
plan he had actually prevailed upon the War. office 
authorities to adopt some years back, though he 
believed that it had now fallen into disuse. The 
lecturer maintained that limes were buat little 

by exposure to the atmosphere, and 
that the hydration by simple exposure was merely 
anticipating the action of the labourer on 
beginning to make his mortar. He then spoke 
at considerable length on the preparation and 
use of Roman and Portland cement, and pointed 
out the dangers which might arise from requiring 
too high a test for the latter. To secure the 
amount of strength often insisted upon by engi- 
neers, cement manufacturers were in the habit 
of so much reducing the quantity of clay as to 
endanger the subsequent stability of the work. 








LECTURES ON ARCHITECTURE AT THE 
ROYAL ACADEMY. 
BY MB. E. M. BARRY, R.A.” 

It is now time to pass to the consideration of 
what architecture really is,and what is its domain 
in the realm of art. It has already been seen that 
for historical purposes no art can be its superior, 
but this is only its archwological aspect. To 
claim ite right position, it must have aims and 
aspirations higher than those of imitating the 
glories of the past. Architecture must elevate 
into an art the science of building. It must add 
acharm to the expressions of theexigencies of life ; 
it must make the structare of the mere builder 
“ thing of beanty, and a joy for ever.” it mast 
not disdain the t time, and turn to other 
ages for ite delights. It must not allow itself to 
behind the progress of science, and be con- 
sidered impracticable in an age of exigent 
scepticism. The majestic buildings which our art 
has produced, are connected with man’s highest 
thoughts, and his noblest aspirations. Vene- 
ration for the dead, the consolations of religion, 
the stirring activities of public life, are all more 
or less associated with architecture. Surely an 
art with such advantages, ought to be true to 
herself, and advance with no uncertain steps. 
What principles, therefore, are to be considered 
the chief guides of architecture ? 

When the savage conceived wants beyond 
those of a mere hat of shelter, or a tent on the 
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desert, he began to build a more solid structure. 
He desired permanency, and a gradual advance 
from wood to stone was the result. The indi- 
vidual becoming merged in the community, 
more extended social wants were the result. 
A king or governor of some kind, became the 
visible centre of authority. Common action for 
common objects and against common foes, begat 
a feeling of interdependence which ripened into 
the patriotic sentiments of a nation. At this time 
architecture was needed. New wants required 
new modes of satisfaction, but the old cravings 
were the same. In their new buildings, kings, 
priests, and people desired above all things per- 
manence, and no art which failed in this essen- 


tial could satisfy the longings oftheir soul. A | 


monarch of boundless power, with crowds of 
submissive slaves for subjects, with no law but 
his own pleasure, must still have felt the in- 
stability of human life, the bitter drop in his 
cup. “Thus far shalt thou go, and no farther,” 
was 8 law against which he instinctively rebelled. 
To this feeling we owe the Pyramids and other 
Egyptian works. The Pyramids are the most 
stupendous monument of the power and impo- 
tence of man;—power, which piled up that 
amazing heap of stones in the wilderness ; im- 
potence, to do more than utter an unavailing 
protest against the decrees of Heaven. The 
Pyramids have, of course, no claim to artistic 
beauty. Their imposing effect on ths mind is 
solely due to that feeling of comparative perma- 
nence which was the dominating idea of their 
builders. The power of the one over the many, 
the tyranny and misery which must have accom- 
panied their erection, are among the histories 
illustrated by their wonders of the world. Passing 
from the Pyramids to other monuments of Egyp- 
tian art, it will be found that the quality already 
referred to was never forgotten. The hypostyle 
Hall of Karnak is justly considered one of the most 
beautiful, as well as the most interesting, of 
architectural remains. By the time this was 
erected, the senses of its builders had become 
sufficiently educated to require beauty. The 
Pyramids had nothing of this quality, though 
they had in a high degree that of permanency. 


proves nothing elee, bears witness to the rea] 
artistic originality of this wonderful people, 
Trath and convenience have always been the 
guiding principles of real architecture, and at 
no time more go than in the Middle Ages. Ina 
Gothic cathedral we have the fullest expression 
of the art of the day. We may suppose it to be 
the prodact of many intellects, working under 
the direction of one architect as commander.in. 
chief; bat with all who co-operated convenienca 
was paramount. The clergy laid down the rules 
appropriate to the purposes for which the church 
was built. The choir, chapels, and aisles must 
be of the dimensions required for use. Every. 
thing was to have its purpose and be in its right 
place. We may be sure no columns would be 
tolerated to intercept a necessary view because 
they had been so used elsewhere, under different 
circumstances, hundreds of years ago, The 
same principle of convenience made itself felt 
throughout. The master mason, the cunning 


construction, and adopted the solid trabeated 
style which characterises their work. The 
result has, in some measure, justified them; for, 
while the temples of Egypt have suffered from 
violence only, and seem still destined to last for 
thousands of years, it would be difficult to find a 
single arched building without some signs of 
constractive defects. In the works of the Greek 
architects, the same principle which is under 
consideration was a leading rule of condact. 
The abundant supports of the Parthenon, the 
rock-cut base and the level lines of the cornices, 
are all suggestive of repose and nency, and 
the low pitch of the Greek pediment, and its 
ornamentation with sculpture, forbade the idea 
of thrust. The Romans, in borrowing from 
Greek art, were not satisfied with a horizontal 
construction. The arch had become familiar 
long since to the Eastern world. Arched forms, 
wedded to Greek outlines, was the ideal of the 
Roman architects; and from that day to the 



















repose. It introduced difficulties of stability un- 


time the true artist recognised always the neces- 
sity that his work should assert its permanency, 
Accessories were called in to accomplish this 
end. Terraces and rusticated basements gavea 
solid base to the superstructure ; towers and 
buttresses were added to counteract the ever 
active warfare of the insidious enemy within ; 
and everywhere in true architecture do we fiad 








At Karnak, permanency and beauty are dis- 


the recognition of permanency as one of the 
essential principles of the art. Passiog now to 
another point, it is desirable to consider what 
other qualities are necessary to true architecture. 
Beauty being the essence of art, its presence 


may be looked upon as decisive in the works of 


the sculptor and the painter. It must also be 
present in that of the architect, but something 
more is wanted. His efforts will surely be con- 


demned if not presided over by the principle of 













present arched buildings have been the rule. 
The influence of the arch on the esthetics and 
construction of our art is too great a subject to 
be dealt with now; but it may briefly be de- 
scribed as an attempt at power at the expense of 


known, or, at least, not experienced before, and 
gave rise toa variety of constructional expedients 
of the highest skill and ingenuity. At the same 









played in a happy combination, though, as in ali | convenience. We have seen how architecture 
similar buildings, the former takes the lead. arose from the necessities of mankind, as the 
The columns are so thickly planted, that glance | first simple wants of warmth and shelter ex- 
shows them to be more than sufficient for any panded into the more elaborate requirements of 
structural needs, and the eye loses itself in the the State and the individual. To study the 
mysterious recesses of these mighty colonnades. requirements of convenience, and to adorn the 
The central columns being larger than those useful with beautifal and appropriate ornament, 
beyond, appear even larger than they really are, | is therefore the duty of the architect. It is his 
from this artistic contrast ; and though beauty | place to consider how by the arrangement of 
is far from absent, the main effect produced on masses and outlines artistic beauty and chiaro- 





the spectator is that of solidity, and size,—in | 
other words, permanency. As religion played | 
its great part in the affairs of men, it was nataral | 
that the chief structures of the day should be, 
devoted to sacred purposes. Here, again, the 
same object was sought. To prove to man his 
own insignificance, to illustrate the power and 
endurance of a Supreme Being or Beings, no 
symbol was so effective as a gorgeous temple 
built in defiance of Time, to last for ages. 
Here again beauty was not necessarily absent. 
On the contrary, it was often displayed in a high 
degree ; but the all-important desideratam was 
as before that of asignificant permanency. The 
Jews, on their return from their Assyrian 
captivity, and always more or less under the in- 
fluence of their old Jand of bondage, may pro- 
bably have been impressed with these ideas, 
when they undertook the rebuilding of their 
much-loved temple. When the Apostles desired 
to excite our Lord’s feelings of wonder and 
admiration they called his attention not to the 
beauty of the building, but to the size and quality 
of the stones of which it was constructed. In so 
doing they doubtless referred with exultation to 
its strength and solidity, and rejoiced in its 
apparent permanence. The quasi rebuke of their 
Divine Master in the prophecy that not one 
stone should be left on another, is a commentary 
sad and instructive on that never-to-be-satisfied 
craving for permanency, which is proved by their 
original remarks. Perhaps the most significant 
proof that this was the ruling principle of 
Egyptian architecture is found in their rejection 
of the arch. There is little doubt that this was 
not the result of ignorance. In the tombs of 
Beni-Hassan and elsewhere arches are found, 
although they are not built as arches, but 
are cut out of the solid stone. The Eastern 
distrust of the arch is expressed in the well-known 
saying, “An arch never sleeps;’’ and it must 
have been from this conviction, that the Egyp- 





tians deliberately set it aside as a principle of 


scuro can be obtained without the sacrifice of 


practical convenience. The combined result will | 


be the triumph of his art, and without such 
combination failare must ensue. Works 
are seen every day, particularly engineering 
structares, which must be assumed to be 
convenient, as they possess no other merit, but 
these can in no sense be termed architecture. 
On the other hand, buildings may be fonnd of 
much beauty, the pride of their architects, but 
which must be condemned if tried by the law of 
convenience. It isthe duty of the true archi- 
tect to so practise his art as never to forget 
common sense, His buildings should be expres- 
sive, and his architecture consistent with the 
purposes to which the stractures aredevoted. A 
charch should not appear like a theatre, a palace 
like a prison, and so forth. This will be so 
readily admitted that the reiteration of such 
principles will, perhaps, be questioned as un- 
necessary. Bat, in truth, the principle admits 
of much more extended application. True ideas 
of fitness would proscribe many favourite and 
fashionable practices, and would subvert many 
cherished ideas. There are those who appear to 
consider it the highest aim of architecture to 
construct a church so that it might seem to have 
been erected in the thirteenth and not in the 
nineteenth century, or a concert-hall that might 
have been a temple in the palmy days of ancient 
Greece. Such things can only be considered 
triumphs of archwology. In this architectural 
aspect they are constructional falsehoods. They 
sia against trath and convenience, and h 
they may suit the fashion of the day, a real 
progress of art must be impossible while 
such principles are in the ascendant. In 
the times of which we have taken a hasty 
review such practices were unknown. If 
it may be that the Greeks were indebted 
to the Egyptians or their predecessors, they at 


least did not directly imitate them; and the) 
amount of controversy on the subject, if it, 


artificer in iron and wood, fell equally under its 
sway, and the result has been the production of 
works which are a source of joy and pleasure to 
each succeeding generation. There can, indeed, 
be no more mischievous assumption than to 
suppose that in architecture convenience and 
art are foes and irreconcilable. Such a doctrine 
is condemned by the experience of all ages, 
and could only be pat forward from ignorancs. 
Art is the true instractor of the people in 
refinement, and all that elevates the senses. 
The painter and the sculptor share this high 
mission with the architect, but the latter has a 
privilege beyond. He has not only to think of 
the works of the State, and the palaces of the 
rich,—the ent of cities, and the pro- 
vision of healthy, convenient, and artistic houzes 
for the poor are within his province; and in 
bringing his art to bear on these matters, he 
has the proud satisfaction of feeling that he is 
serving purposes of real public utility, and is 
adding to the happiness of his fellow-creatures. 
The principle of convenience, as well as that of 
permanence, must, therefore, never be wanting 
in real architecture ; but to these must be added 
beauty. Without this our buildings may be 
triamphs of science, but they{will not be works 
of art. The question of how such a combination 
is to be effected is the difficulty, as ite solution 
is the glory, of the architect. To attempt to 
secure it by loading a stracture with so-called 
ornament is the most fatal, as it is the most 
vulgar, of fallacies. Indeed, the very word or- 
nament is too frequently misused, so as to con- 
vey the impression that it is synonymous with 
beauty. A building, however, may charm us 
from its proportion with grandenr of its outline, 
and masses, apart altogether from considera- 
tions of what is termed ornament. I know 
nothing more beautiful and impressive than the 
interior of Westminster Abbey in the dim 
twilight of a winter’s afternoon, when there is 
not light enough to discern more than the main 
features of the structure. The fine proportions 
and exquisite ‘symmetry of the building suffice in 
themselves to strike the mind, and to fill it with 
the sensation of present beauty. It is no doubt 
true that in a perfect work art-decoration mast 
be considered indispensable, bat there is this 
difference between decoration and beauty of 
proportion, that without the latter nothing can 
please, while it is possible to recognise beauty in 
an architectural work which is deprived of the 
advantages of the former. It may be questioned 
whether this principle has of late years been 
sufficiently recognised. A passion for orna- 
mental detail has often seemed to obscure the 
true principles of art, and when we have looked 
for the indesoribable charms of symmetry and 
proportion we have been asked to be content with 
carelessly-planned and over-deocorated ugliness, 
seeking to disarm criticism by calling iteelf 
“ picturesque.” But, though proportion may bethe 
first quality essential to beauty in our art, it 16 
not of course sufficient in i It must, as Wo 
have seen, be supplemented by beautiful and 
appropriate ornament. The architect must g° 
hand in hand with the sculptor and the painter. 
In this country, for various reasons, the latter 
have scarcely ever a fair chance, and the archi- 
tect has had too often to lament over consequent 
incompleteness in the realisation of his concep- 


the bareness of the interior St. Paul’s 
and our public buildings would no longer 
be matters of national reproach. And such 


hopes are not altogether visionary. Were it not 
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for the salutary rule which forbids reference to 
living persons, names might be mentioned of 
artists honoured within walls who have 
given, and are giving daily, practical proofs of this 
view of the importance of their principles. The 
firat steps are not easy, and their disinterested. 
ness is often their only reward. The more honour 
to those who tread the difficult path, and are 
contented to rejoice in the honour and glory of 
their art. Bat while contending for the fraternal 
union of the painter, the scalptor, and the archi- 
tect, as essential to the production of perfect 
architectare, it must not be forgotten that the 
architect must in this case be “ Primus inter 
pares.” The decoration of the structure must 
not interfere with the principles of his ; 
and there must bea general willingness to sink 
self-assertion, and in the uction 
of a perfect whole. If it be rightly forbidden 
to speak here of the living, it may perhaps be 
permitted to allude to one whom this Academy 
still freshly deplores, and who has left us some 
striking examples of mural art. I mean the late 
Daniel Maclise. Unselfish and ever true to his 
art, he has left his monuments in the Royal 
Gallery at Westminster. We can now only too 
late regret that but for ts which 
might have been avoided, we should have had a 
completed series of noble paintings where now 


PROPOSED ANNUAL CONFERENCE OF 
ARCHITECTS, 


THE committee appointed to re-consider the 
scheme for an Annual Conference of Architects 
at the Institute, have sent up the following 
suggestions :— 

“That the Conference be held daring the last week in 
May, i.e. (for the current year), on Monday, the 22nd of 
May, and the two following days. 

That the President of the Iustitute shall preside. 

That pe ren shall be read and discussions promoted on 
the plan adopted at other annual gatherings of the same 


That minutes of the Conference shall be kept by the 
Institute, aad that the proceedings shall be cubliched. 

That the time be allotted as follows, but subject to re- 

a Ye — 
t day, Monday.—1 p.m. General opening meeting: 
. brief fed oceton oe yo re Fence | ; 
p.m, inary meeting of Institate. 
2nd day, Tuesday.—l p.m. Professional Practice 
Edueation. 8 p.m. Archswology and Art. 
3rd day, Wednesday.—1 p.m, Construction and Science. 
7 p.m. Public dinner, at which the President will 
briefly review the proceedings. 

N.B.—Supplemen meetings will be held on Thurs- 

a | by adjournment, if required. 
hat all persons attending the Conference, unless by 
special invitation, shall be practising architects. 

That each architectural society in the United Kingdom 
be invited to send @ delegate to represent. it officiaily at 
the Conference; and that other members of such society, 
being practising architects, be invited to attend the Con- 
ference in their private capacity. 

That due notice be given of the subjects proposed for 


two grand fragments alone exist to adorn his | gisoussi 


memory. The introduction of sculpture is 
again a subject on which the architect should 
have a decisive influence. Disregard of scale 
is but too frequent when this is not the case. 
Thus that which is intended as an adornment 
becomes the defacement of the work. The 
sculpture injures the architecture, and the latter 
the sculpture, and the result isfailure. Gibson’s 
fine group in the small chamber behind the 
House of may be here referred to. Placed 
in a room of dimensions, and in a 
position where it cannot be seen to advantage, it 
can only rouse feelings of regret that a place 
more worthy of its merits has not yet been 
allotted to it. A position on the staircase at 
the end of Westminster Hall, with some arrange- 
ments for controlling the light, might probably 
‘be found more worthy of the importance of the 
subject and the us of the sculptor. Time 
does not allow the farther illustration of these 
views; bat many instances to the point will 
doubtless occur to you. If I plead earnestly for 
the controlling power of the architect, it is from 
no wish to ify his office, but from a con- 
viction that it is the only mode of avoiding con- 
fusion. No architecture can be really perfect 
which does not receive the support of its sisters 
Sculpture and miencrer | and no fashion of build- 
ing can be com which imposes on them 
unworthy rules, and rejects their highest per- 
fection. We cannot doubt that these were the 
convictions and practice of the Medizval archi- 
tects, and an enlightened adherence to their 
principles would put anend toanything likean un- 
intelligent copying of their defects. Whatever the 
architecture of the future is to be it is clear that it 
must be consistent with the display ofthesister arts 
in their completest state of ment. Is it 
too much to hope for such a consummation, or to 
look forward to a time when this employment of 
the fine arts allied to the marvellous progress of 
Science will again produce masterpieces of archi- 
tecture for the delight and instraction of an en- 
lightened world? In the meantime we may be 
sure that a new style will never be discovered by 
talking of it. It must arise, if it is to come, 
naturally from the wants and requirements of 
the time. To force these requirements into an 
artificial and, channel is not 
the province of the architect. It is his part 
to study and guide them by his knowledge and 
artistic genius, controlled by common sense. 
Architecture, if on other principles, 
claiming to dictate when it should be content to 
follow, may find itself lefs dreaming on the 
bank, while the great stream of human progress 
rolls on ever deepening and ever increasing in 
its way to that mysterious goal when all things 
finite must find their solution. It should be for 


us, gentlemen, to avoid such illusions, and, while | i.) that Mr. Eastlake, 


studying the glories of the Past, not to lose 
sight of the wants of the Present or the promises 
of the Fature. 





Metropolitan Board of Works: Lel. 
a&c. — The 


Cester-square Improvement, 
Select Committee on these Bills has been ap- 
pointed, to consist of Lord Elcho, Mr. Cowper- 


. 


on. 

That the invitation of foreign architects be left to the 
council of the Institute, 

That public notice be given of the Conference by ad- 
vertisements, so that persons desirous of being present 
may apply by letter, either to the secretaries of the Insti- 
tute, or to the secretaries of local societies, for cards of 


on. 
That an exhibition of practical drawings (anframed) 





bir” haw < the Conference. os : 

wo honorary secretaries be appointed to super- 
intend the ements necessary for each subject 
section, meager er er guastite Boa Ble weer rent ee 
ology and art, construction and science, practical drawing, 
dinner arrangements.” 

This scheme was brought before a special 
general meeting of the Institute, on the 13th 
inst , and the consideration of it was adjourned 
till Monday next. 











THE OFFICERS OF THE ROYAL 
INSTITOTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS. 


Just too late for our last issue, we received 
for publication a copy of the fullowing letter 
from the President of the Institute :— 


**77, Great Russell-street, 
Thursday Evening, March 9th, 1871. 

My dear Donaldson,—On my return to town this even- 
ing I find your official letter of yesterday, placing un- 
reservedly ‘ your ssa pss in my hands’ (as President 
of the Institate), ‘ uesting your name may be 
withdrawa from the list of Fellows.’ I can only re that 
I receive this communication with much regret, and, I may 
add, much rise; for although you a the 
policy of the change I have suggested in administra- 
tion of the Secretary’s Department in the Institute, and 
might even be disinclined to continue your valuable 


services as Honorary Secretary for Foreign C d- 
Gheo, I sentit uaderetand Wiig you sheuld Reet tun to 
withdraw yourname as a Fellow ; and it is as di for me 


to comprehend how you can suppose for one instant that 
any ‘ bumiliating subordination’ tor yourself was ever con- 
templated by me, or by those who share my views, in 

i neentrate responsibility in the home work of 
the Institute. 


You should not suppose that because we exercise con- 
scientiously our judgment as to the best means of adding 
to the efficiency and life of our Institute that we are for- 
getfal or unmindfal of what you ae describe as ‘ most 
earnest services and unswerving duty during six-and-thirty 
years,’ I believe they are universally acknowledged, and 
I believe it would be very generally gratifying that you 
should continue to act as our Seere for Foreign Corre- 
spondence, an office that may be held in perfect independ- 
ence of the Secretary who takes charge of the home duties, 
and therefore in no way ‘subordinate’ to him. Sach an 
ment works most effectively in the Institution of 
Civil Engineers, with which I have hed the honour of 
being conuected for many years, and have seen its success- 
fal results, There the name of the Honorary Secretary 
takes precedence of the paid Secretary, as I had antici- 
pated yours would do in our case. The duties aad 
responsibilities are distinct, and, as you so clearly bm it 
the other night, the ee wer ther aent on the da | 
Honorary Secret for Forei ce are, 
am confident, as as as should in reason devolve on one 
who renders honorary services, 
Let me correct on error into which you have fallen witb 


regard to m ition to the Institute. I never, for an 
instant, Men Bs * that the t Assistant Secretary 
Gould be teleed' te tho @ of Chief ,» and 
should have the sole control and management (under the 
Councei]) of the affairs of the Institute.’ I do, however, 
i h who now practically has the labour 
oar of our Institute, who edits our 

minutes, and who carries on the bulk of 

should have the whole responsi 


corre- 
spondence, and credit 
of the work he does, and should be spared 


could 
Mr. Eastlake) should be io 
h ely-sempes 3 Lay cde feeling this I have 
thought it my duty to submit the question to the t 
of the whole body, even at the 





members on this tion I shall most cheerfully bow, and 
if your view should be upheld, will co-operate as cordially 
as ever under the existing régime. 
I remain, my dear Donaldson, 
Yours very faithfully, 
Taos. Henry Wyatt, P.R.I.B.A. 
T, L, Donaldson, esq., &c., &c., &c.” 





At the special general meeting held on the 
13th instant (adjourned from the 6th instant), 





the president, Mr. Thos. H. Wyatt, having 
offered a few preliminary remarks, invited farther 
consideration of this subject. A prolonged dis- 
cussion ensued, sixteen members speaking, and 
during which an amendment was proposed to 
the effect that the question should stand ad- 
journed for the present. But the amendment, 
having been put to the vote, was lost. It was 
ultimately 

Resolved—‘‘ That there be two secretaries of the Insti- 
tute, elected annually, one of whom shall be paid such 
salary as the council may, from time to time, determiue, 
and that the word ‘assistant’ be omitted from Section 8 
in the bye-laws.’’ 





Attention having been called to Professor 
Donaldson’s proposed resignation as Honorary 
Secretary for Foreign Correspondence and retire- 
ment from membership, in consequence of his 
having apparently misunderstood the nature of 
the official change contemplated, it was unani- 
mously resolved :— 

® That this meeting has received with great regret the 
resignation of the late Honorary Secretary for Foreign 
Co dence, and with still greater regret, the announce- 
ment of his pro retirement from the Fellowship of 
the Institute. It trusts that he may be induced to recon- 
sider that proposal, and that the Institute may long retain 
the affectionate sympathy and active co-operation of its 
well-known and greatly respected ex-president, Professor 
Donaldson,” 





We earnestly hope so too. 











GUILDS OF TRADE AND TRADE. 
UNIONS. 


Some misconception still exists among all 
classes of society respecting the nature and 
working of trade-unions. Legislation, without 
proper representation and inquiry beforehand, is 
as bad as conviction and judgment on mere 
circumstantial evidence. 

A modern trade-union is simply a body of 
workmen banded together by a declaration (not 
an oath) to protect the common interests of 
their trade, and to assist their brother members 
in procuring employment for those of their body 
out of work. There are other collateral duties 
attached, but they all converge into the primal 
one,—the general support of their order. Great 
abuses have crept into the government of trade 
societies as they have crept into associations of 
a higher social status, and it is not to be 
wondered at. 

Lack of education is ever prodactive of 
ignorance, and ignorance is the fruitful parent of 
mischief. If at the period when Junius wrote 
his scathing letters, or when the great Chatham 
guided the policy of the British Govern- 
ment, a national system of education had been 
adopted, compulsory in its operation, England 
would have been saved millions of money, and 
possibly her national debt, if not wiped out, 
would now be reduced to very modest propor- 
tions. War, however, took precedence of art and 
manufacture, and this very spirit of resentment, 
whether in vindication or aggression, was carried 
into private life, and became the rule and guide 
of private actions. 

Where the code of honour was upheld by the 
bullet instead of an appeal to the laws of the 
land, and where steel supplied the place of 
statute, the example could not be otherwise than 
@ pernicious one. The industrial classes in a 
society so constituted could not fail to draw con- 
clasions as to how best they could vindicate their 
own rights, which for good or evil were dropping 
without the pale of the law, save when they 
openly and violently came into collision with it 
by exceptional excumstances. 

Had our workmen been technically educated 
at the commencement of the century, the com- 
bination laws of 1825 would not have been 
needed. The creation of machinery was so 
sudden, and its progress so rapid in its applica- 
tion to various manufactures, it could not do 
otherwise than effect a commotion and consterns- 
tion among workmen. Before the age of rail- 
ways our workmen were more localised, more 
prejudiced, and, as we have already stated, more 

t, from the want of facilities. b 

The spirit of old trade guilds was strong in 
the hearts of our workmen when the first machine- 
made article startled them from their day- 
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the day would arrive when the cunning of his 
hands would fail to earn in six days, of fourteen 
hours each, the miserable pittance of 10s., or 


that a steam loom loomed in the distance, | 
destined to beggar him, though to benefit the | 
many. The tailor ridiculed the idea of a) 


sewing- machine. Pegged and riveted work, 
with the materials cut out by machinery, 
were, in the eyes of a son of Crispin, a mad- 
man’s freak : the shoemaker would work on in the 
same way always, and live a life everlasting. The 
building trades never imagined a change. Mor- 
tising, tenoning, and moulding by machinery were 
never to take place; and if attempted, we were 
told, the attempt would result in failure, All these 
things and sundry others, in different trades, 
having been both attempted and accomplished, 
in a partial way, woke up our artizans to resist 
their perfection and successful application. 
Here we see the first law of nature at work ; 
and so long as it partook of a legitimate self- 
preservative action no fault could be found, 
though the mistake was to be regretted. Com- 
bination is unity, and union is strength; but 
union may be both lawfal and unlawful. A 
trade-union per se, whether as it existed in the last 
century or in the present, was not illegal, so far 


as its objects could be defined by its general | 
rules and declaration. The cause of much of | 


the evil in the modern trade-unions is traceable 


to the exclusive privileges that formerly attached | 


to the olden trade guilds. Many of these ex- 
clusive privileges were the result of charters. 
All our ancient guilds of trade had especial 
privileges accorded to them, and nearly all were 
fortified by kingly or queenly charters. 

The seventeenth century witnessed the extinc- 
tion or weakening of some of these privileges; 
the eighteenth century saw the abolition of 
more; and the present century, with its mighty 
free-trade enactments, followed by minor Acts 





be as foolish as to frame a law rendering part- 
nership illegal. To get the highest price or 
salary attainable for his labour or service 18 the 
right of every man. To enforce a higher rate 
by threats or intimidation is illegal ; bat if, on 
the other hand, it can be pr by a moral 
‘incorporation of spirit and an embodied passive 
resistanca, it is fair and legitimate. 

If we look to the building trade, we find that, 
when hands are scarce, the trade-union is in the 
| habit of arranging for a notice for a rise of 
| wages. If not acceded to at once, it semeree- 
| tice to ‘ strike.” A “ strike” often resulted in a 
“ lock-out,” and both were the occasion of bitter 
animosities, loss on both sides, and generally 
suffering and want on the side of the workmen. 

A “strike” is legitimate, and nowise criminal 
as a last resource, but it is at the same time a 
sort of foolish madness, and capable of engender- 
ing sufficient elements of mischief to render it at 
any moment criminal. The continuance of a 
“ strike,” to whichever party it can be fairly 
attributed, is little less thancriminal. A “ lock- 
out,” that is, when the employers take their 
workmen by the forelock without seeking counsel 
with them personally, or by agents, may be 
equally reprehensible. 

The duration of a strike or a lock-out may be 
circumscribed within a very narrow limit, but 
the satisfactory conclusion of a strike can only 
be effected by concessions on both sides. A 
persistent annoyance by “ picketing,” or threats 
on the part of workmen, has often been connived 
at, though not openly sanctioned, In this, trade- 
unions have been wilfally remiss. Letters of 
| marque, so to speak, were verbally granted to 
| certain Franc-tireurs of the body. They were 
not commanded to do acts of violence ; but they 
| were allowed to follow their own bad fancies, 
| without any ‘rales of guidance. Thus smash- 


ings, bornings, slatings, picketings, and, 








of abolition of monopolies, changed the whole | lastly, “ rattening,” grew out like hideous 
face of British society. The guilds of trade|excrescences from some trade - unions, and 


may be traced back to the walled towns and | 
communes or boroughs of the Middle Ages; | 
indeed, they had existed anterior to this. | 
They have undergone many modifications | 
from their original organisation. From being | 
guilds of masters and workmen, they gradually | 
became in modern times commercial and | 
political bodies; and though retaining dis. | 
tinctive trade names, the majority of their | 
members never learned the “ mystery of the | 
craft” to which as members they laid claim. | 
In London many of these ancient trade guilds | 


rendered penal enactments a necessity. The 
Combination Laws of 1825, in their original and 
in their amended form of the 22nd Vict., and the 
Trade-Union Protection Fand Act of 1869, have 
all been productive of barm. 

The original Act begat dire evils, notwith- 
standing that it existed as a dead letter, and 
could seldom be satisfactorily enforced. A 
trade-anion has heretofore been in the curious 
and anomalous position of being both within and 
without the pale of the law. Its members could 


be punished for molestation or for anything | ral 


exist as City companies, retaining and using | looking like conspiracy, or that could be sworn 
the proceeds of grants and bequests intended | to es likely to lead to a breach of the peace. 
for far different uses than those to which they are The words “obstruction” and “molestation” | Society had 
at present applied. They are wealthy; but they are, however, very vague and elastic words ; and 
have ceased to influence the question of capital | forms of obstruction and molestation may par- 


and labour, or to effect by their position or 
privileges the relations of employer or workman. 

To be a “freeman” of London or Dublin 
formerly was a distinction much sought after, 
and the parent who intended his son for a car- 
penter, bricklayer, mason, or so forth, was 
anxious to apprentice him to some employer who 
was a member of those old City Guilds of Trade. 
When his apprenticeship was served, the boy 
was a man and a “freeman,” with the means of 
obtaining a vote into the bargain. 

Modern trade-unions possess no such political 


privileges. The application of machinery‘to trade | 


purposes begat, some years ago, a violent oppo- 
sition in several quarters of the kingdom. The 
workman, with his local prejudices, looked upon 
the innovation as his certain doom, and that of 
his children. We all know by experience that 
the state of transition produced terrible suffering 
and hardship among mechanics of all kinds, and 
even this state of transition cannot be said to 
be as yet ended, 

‘To frame laws to crush out an evil, without 
firat examining the cause, is both unwise and 
ungenerous. The effect of a grievance is always 
worse than its cause; and if the Governments 
of bygone years had been more careful in their 
cong in ad ee of trade bodies, the 
violence that o isgraced their management 
would have been rarely indeed witnessed. One 
scabby sheep, it is said, infects a whole flock, and 
one “stirring stick”—i.¢., firebrand—among 
@ body of artizans often brings down ruin and 
shame upon all trade-unions in general. This 
ought not to be; and it would not be if the trade- 
union to which an evil doer belonged at once 
repudiated their member, or called upon him 
publicly to resign. 

If the law is just in its provisions, it roust 
certainly effect improvement. To pass an Act 
to abolish combination among workmen would 


take of an indefinite number of forms. A work- 
man may be , his tools may be stolen or 
hidden, or he may be hooted in the public places, 
by the agents or sympathisers of those on strike. 
Ee may receive such annoyance as would im- 
press him that giving up his job, and making 
“tracks” to some other locality, would be con- 
dacive to his personal safety ; and he may be 
forced to act according to these convictions. 
How are his obstructors to be punished? They 
may be boys or women, and Billingsgate and 
dirty water may be made to supply the place of 
open and violent cudgelling. 

The new Government Bill will certainly be a 
step in the right direction. It will redress a 
real grievance on the of workmen. It will 
recognise their unions as lawful, and protect 
their fands egainst defaulting officers. Adopting 
a form of i , in fotare, which is 
optional with the trade-societies, will exempt 
them from the operation of the Company 
Acts, and they will be released from the liability 
of winding up provisions. By the Act of 1869, 
if they had their rules with the 
Registrar of Friendly Societies, they were entitled 
to the benefit of the 24th section, which enabled 
them to prosecute defaulting officers ; by the new 
Bill they will cease any longer to benefit by this 
Act, bat the trade-unions will on registration 
under the new Act obtain the same power, or cor- 
responding advantage. The Board of Trade will 
in future be the registrar. There are several 
advantages proposed by the new Bill, some of 
them, probably, doubtful in character. A trade- 
union can in fature sue and be sued, by the 
society’s officer,—he can sue for his salary, 
and the society for his defalcations if any. A 
trade-union can also, under registration, in future 
hold land by perpetual succession, such as a 
site for its premises, or whereon it may 
carry on business relating to ite proper fanctions. 





'There are certain contracts “ tainted with 
illegality,” which, if the trade-unions enter into, 
will net be enforcible at law. A difficulty may 
arise here in determining how far these peculiar 
contracts may be in restraint of trade. The new 
Bill by its provisions in a special way will be 
applicable in its working to control the mis. 
deeds of employers as well as the workmen : both 
are protected, and both can be punished, by its 
clauses. The acts which are made punishable 
may not be criminal in themselves, but they will 
be adjudged criminal when they are proved to be 
committed in coercion of any employer or work- 
man in pursuit of histrade oremployment. The 
new Bill supplements the general provisions of 
the law for panishment of riot, assault, libel, &. 
Under the 6th George IV., offences of coercion, ob. 
struction, and so forth, were made subject to sum. 
mary jurisdiction by two justices in petty sessions, 
with appeal to quarter sessions. The new Bill will 
act in a similar manner, and the extreme punish. 
ment in such cases is three months’ imprison- 
ment with hard labour. Trade-unions are defined 
by the new Bill to be such even when they may 
be only casual or temporary combinations, and 
the clause that relates to this definition will 
equally protect a non-unionist, a unionist, or an 
employer, who would be liable to indictment 
under the old Combination Acts. 

We have already said that we consider the 
new law a decided improvement as far as it 
touches a very vexed question. It does not 
grapple with all the difficulties; it does not obviate 
future disputes, but it heals old sores, removes 
some long-standing abuses, and brings both 
the employers and the workmen to a certain level, 
where, by the exercise of a little common sense, 
ripened by experience and the blessings of 
education, they may honourably and mutually 
sign an armistice, that counsel may be taken for 
@ more t peace. Simple arbitration in 
futare, conducted, may effect all that 
is required. Mutual concessions are indispensable 
on each side, and Education. 








ARCHITECTS’ BENEVOLENT SOCIETY. 


On Wednesday, the 8th instant, the twenty- 
first general meeting of this society was heid 
at the House, in Conduit-street. Mr. George 
J. J. Mair (in the absence of Mr. Sydney Smirke, 
R.A., the president, who was prevented attend- 
ing by indisposition), having been elected chair- 

read i 


applicants, and —- the claims on 
iety upon more general support o 
the profi concluding with ex t 


to give. 

‘ row, a8. Nelson, Edward Ehsan, se 
. Phen m. Moseley, D. Mocatta, Wy 

Papworth, and several other members of the 


bably have the effect of inducing the profession 
mono soneenley <0 Sunniein® to ite funds. Ulti- 
mately a ution was come to, that a 

the report and a letter of invitation to join the 
society, should be sent to 


Institute whose name did not at appear 
on the list of subscribers to this . 
The hon, secretary stated that twenty-five 


applicants had received gifts last year, snd 
several cases were obliged to be scantily relieved, 
owing to the paucity of the funds at the dispose! 
of the council. 

The audited report of Sir Wm. Tite, the 
treasurer, having been read, the meeting elected 
Sir M. D. Wyatt trustee, in the placeof thelate Mr. 
Ferm a Min ae a 
and Ranaet Mertinans on home, in the 
place o: ve retiring members ; Messrs. 
H. Jarvis and Charles Fowler as anditors for the 
ensuing year. 
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Donations were announced of one guinea each 
from Mr. Alexander Peebles and Mesers. Lander 
& Bedels, eer 10s. se Phené, 51. from 
Mr. Mair, 3 from . att Papworth. and 
5l. from Mr. D. Mocatta. 2 : 

Votes of thanks to the treasurer, council, 
anditors, chairman, and hon. secretary, con- 
cluded the business of the meeting. 








ROCHESTER CASTLE COMPETITION. 


Tue members of the committee appointed to 
decide on the prizes to be awarded to the suc- 
cessfal competitors for the best plans and de- 
signs for laying out the grounds 
Rochester Castle as a public park and 
ground, assembled at the Guildhall, on Friday. 
the 10th inst., to make their final award of 
prizes. Fifty plans and designs were sent in 
for the decision of the committee, many of them 
Pe I a After a considera- 
tion of the whole designs the corporation 
and committee awarded the first prize of 401. to 
Messrs. Barnett & Hook, whose design was 
marked “ Norma ;” the second prize, also of 401., 
was awarded to Mr. William Gay, whose plans 
were marked R.;” and the third prize of 201. to 
Mr. John Drake, who selected for his motto 
“The Garden of the Medway.” 
eying and theiqueanteaat Seebpnes grecumied 
wita. 
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PAVILION FOR THE WIMBLEDON CAMP. 


P- 
gressed so far, that at a meeting of the com- 
mittee held last week the plans for the proposed 
building, prepared by Mr. W. Young, of Exeter 
Hall, were finally 

The building, which is now being carried out, 
is @ pavilion constructed mostly of wood, and 
will cover an area of upwards of 40,000 super- 
ficial feet. It will contain a bar about 200 ft. 
long by 40 ft. wide; a second-class dining-room, 
capable of dining 600 persons; a first-class 
diving-room for half that number, and waiting 
and retiring rooms, &o. A canteen,’about 80 ft. 
by 20 ft., will form @ separate pavilion. 

Along the front will be a verandah about 
200 ft. long, constructed with semicircular inter- 
lacing ribs springing from upright poste. The 
main pavilion will be roofed in eight bays, and 
covered with striped and fringed canvas. Two 
octagonal turrets at each end of the front eleva- 
tion will aceentuate the wings, and a centre por- 
tion will be i up 
height of walls, forming @ balcony over the 


turret will terminate the ends, and in the centre 
will be @ square one. The gables which will 
project on the front elevation will be finished 
with ornamental barge-boards, and wiil cross at 
the apex in a V form. 

As the buildings will have to be taken down 
at the close of the Camp Meeting, and re-erected 
cach succeeding year, the method of construc- 
tion ig to facilitate this necessity. The 
walls will be made in sections of a uniform size, 
to be put together with bolts, and the parts will, 
4s a rale, be int 
It is proposed to colour the whole building in 
distemper, and to have it picked out and sten- 
cilled in parts, ‘ 








ALL SAINTS’ PARISH CHURCH, 
HERTFORD. 
DRY ROT. 
THE floor of this charch, which was reseated in 
1866, has been attacked by dry rot, and on the 


the church was reseated, that there is very little 
ventilation, that the whole floor must now be 
cleared away, not “a fragment” of the present 
wood-work must be reused, the church must be 
closed at once and “ not reused for six months.” 
He maintains that much milder remedies might 
be successfully applied, and he uses terms with 
reference to the object of the report which we 
do not care to 
The charchwardens appear to be somewhat of 
our correspondent’s opinion, for they reported at 
the meeting in question that they do not con- 
sider that it will be either desirable or necessary 
to carry out the sweeping recommendations in 
the report, at an estimated of 7001. ; 
that they are of opinion that the dry-rot can be 
ly eradicated by taking up the sittings 
and the flooring wherever thedry-rot fangi shall be 
found, by replacing the defective joists and floor- 
boards with good seasoned timber ; by thoroughly 
saturating the whole of the woodwork (new and 


old) with vitriolic acid, and by covering the soil | ( 


under the flooring with quick-lime, to prevent 
any farther germination of the fungi, arrange- 
ments being made to secure admission of air ; 
and that the works can be properly executed by 
removing a portion of the sittings and the 
flooring, and replacing them week by week, so 
that the church may be open for divine worship 
on Sandays. Ultimately a committee was 
appointed to look into both reports, for the 
purpose of recommending one or the other for 
adoption. 








TENDERS THAT REQUIRE 
EXPLANATION, 


Some recent differences between the tenders 
of respectable contractors for the same work, 
reported and commented on in our pages, 
have excited much surprise throughout the 
country, as, for example, in the case of the 
foundations for the Law Courts. Bat 
these pale, and must hide their diminished heads, 
before a list of tenders sent in a few days ago to 
the Local Board of Sale for sewage works, Mr. 
A. G. McBeath being the engineer. The tenders 
were for four separate contracts, and the highest 
two and lowest two of a dozen sent in for the 
whole stand thus :— 


Jewitt & Nicholl..........c0s-00008 £11,568 3 1} 
Naylor, Brothers ...........0...++5 5 00 
Ab. PORE ii siiccsescovedtivees 00 
Robt, Jeffreys (accepted) ..... . 4232 0 0 


In other words, the amount of the highest tender, 
which is calculated to the niceness of 3s. 14d. 
(mark the 1}d.), is 2 times that of the lowest. 
‘The same quantities were supplied to all by one 
surveyor, Mr, Joseph Cummins, and the difference 
does not result from any accidental wholesale 
mistake, because it runs through all the separate 
contracts. Thus, for the first of the four 
contracts, Jewitt & Nicholl tender at 5,0971. 
14s. 2}d., while Robert Jeffreys pute it down at 
1,722l.; and in the third of the contracts, the 
lowest amount is 8671., the highest, 2,329. Os. 
10}d. Surely, in the interest of all parties, of 
contractors as well as the public, we are justified 
in again asking—nay, bound to ask—for some 
explanation of such differences, which are 
nothing short of shameful. 








FLUE PIPES. 

Sin,—I shall be very thankful to you, or to any 
of your correspondents, for information on the 
subject of flue-pipes for chimneys. I find, so far 
as I have inquired, a great difference of opinion 
about them, some saying that the soot is con- 
tinually coming down in small quantities, aad 
also that chimneys so constructed generally 
smoke. That these defects should be found 
where the flae-pipes are glazed inside I can 
quite understand ; but I am told that they occur 
also where this is not the case. This is an im- 
portant question to many, and just now especially 
so to Ong Buinpine a Hovas. 








MID-LONDON COMMUNICATION 
IMPROVEMENTS. 
NEW STREETS, AND UNDERGROUND 
RAILWAY, LEICESTER-SQU ARR, &o. 


Anovur two years ago, Mr. Henry Bidgood, 
the St. James’s member of the Metropolitan 
Board of Works, put forth a long-conceived 

ject for effecting a more direct commani- 
cation between the north and south parts of 
the metropolis vid Charing-cross, by the forma- 
| tion of a new street, 60 ft. wide, continuing 











Tottenham-conrt-road straight through Soho to 
Leicester-square, and thence by the western end 
of the National Gallery to Trafalgar-square.* 
For the promoting of this project, Mr. Bid- 
good succeeded in forming a committee, con- 
sisting of a limited representation of the vestries 
of the parishes more immediately affected 
by the proposition, viz., St. Ann’s, Soho, St. 
James’s, St. George's (Hanover-square), St. 
Giles’s, and St. Margaret’s and St. John’s, 
Westminster. And this body, in meetings at 
the vestry-room of St. Ann’s—under the chair- 
manship of sem a (Sewell & Cross) and the 
secretaryship of Mr. Allen, jon., solicitor, of 
Carlisle-street (vestry clerk “of St. Ann’s) — 
having taken up, diligently prosecuted the 


It will be recollected that the National Gallery 
building at its western end adjoins on the houses 
of Pall-mall East, and in the rear of the latter on 
some small tenements forming one end of a court 
Marlborough-court—a sort of little rookery). 
At the public exhibition of the designs of the 
competing architects for the rebuilding of this 
edifice, several of the drawings, showing, as they 
did, a return to the main facade at this part, 
with ornamental western frontage—and more 
particularly noticeable in this way was the 
elevation drawing of the favourite set (E. M. 
Barry’s)—conclusively indicated that the Govern- 
ment had (and very rightly so too) intended that 
the edifice at this part should stand isolated. A 
consequent inference from this being, that a 
considerable width of open space would be pro- 
vided at this side of the intended new edifice by 
purchasing and pulling down the buildings that 
now occupy the ground there. The committee, 
on turning over the circumstances of this inci- 
dent, and regarding the bailding of a new 
National Gallery still a settled thing,—were led 
to think that this obtained space, instead of 
being merely a railed-in courtyard, might be 
utilised to the formation of a street to skirt the 
flank of the building closely; after the manner of 
the south side of the New Foreign Office. - 

It was too, that, in consideration 
of the vastly enhanced grandeur the national 
edifice would acquire by being, on another of its 
sides, given elevation on a leading thoroughfare, 
as well as the accessibility of the institation 
greatly increased, the Government might be 
reasonably expected to so far co-operate in the 
new street project as the undertaking,—on the 
sufficient understanding that the street would 
afterwards be completed by the Metropolitan 
Board of Works,—to advise the taking of a grant 
for the purchase of so much of the present 
adjoining properties, extending from Pall-mall 
upwards to the length in that direction of the 
proposed new National Gallery site (that is, the 
northern end of the barracks block), and to o 
width sufficient for conversion to a street. On 
the other hand, again, it was thought that, with 
such a concession obtained,—a concession, be it 
observed, by which a considerable portion of the 
cost of the formation of the street would be 
borne by the National Exchequer,—the project, 
it was thought, would so commend iteelf to the 
Metropolitan Board as to insure its immediate 
adoption and prosecution. An effort, however, 
put forth to bring about this seemingly desirable 
and equitable arrangement resulted in failare. 
The matter being put to Mr. Ayrton, Her 

“s First Commissioner of Works, in a 
deputation, the hon. gentleman, after a courteous 
attention to the application, gave, in reply, no 
hope of any co-operation in the — by that 
department, alleging that it was not the inten- 
siruraiesecmmeannub t to erect a 
new National Gallery of the kind that had been 
contemplated when the designs which the depu- 
tation had referred to were called for. 

Consequent on this disappointment, the pro- 
ject of the New-street was on the point of falling 
through, when a new impulse was given to the 
effort by the coming forward of an offer by the 
promoters of a railway to go halves in the outlay 
in buying up possession of the properties on the 
greater part of the route, and the laying out of 
the street line ready for the builder, in conside- 
ration of being allowed to make their railway 
under the carriage-road of the same. 

The railway interest here referred to, aud 
of which Messrs. Toogood, Parliamentary 
agents, and Mr. J. Wolfe Barry, engineer, were 
the official organs on the occasion, is the com- 
pany that five years ago obtained an Act for the 
making of a railway from the Camden station 








* A similar line of road had been marked out in these 
pages.— Ep, 
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of the London and North-Western Railway to 
Charing-cross, to be an underground work, and, 
—through a great part of its length,—a street 
formed above, the latter to be presented to the 
metropolis gratis. The enormous extra outlay, 
however, which the last-named condition in its 
falfilment involved, making it most obvious that 
the undertaking would not pay, the constraction 
of the line had to be abandoned. And now the 
party, in the event of the Metropolitan Board 
being induced to give sanction to the scheme, on 
the principle of joint expenditure, as before 


first and principal piece (Section 1) is the line 
from Tottenham-court-road to Leicester-square, 
—a cutting of 650 yards run, driven indiscri- 
minately through an entirely built-over district, 
the railway, as previously intimated, being be- 
neath it through ite entire length.* 

The section No.2 is the line traversing east 
and west, and is in effect a revival—euggested by 
the railway partnership—of a metropolitan 
communication improvement sought tobe effected 
ten years ago, viz., a new street for continuing 
Piccadilly vid Coventry-street directly to the 


stated, would be willing to introduce a Bill into | line of the Strand vid King William-street ¢ 


the next session of Parliament, for liberty to}. 
make such deviation from the line originally 
proposed as would make the same fit in with the 
proposed new street. 

The terms of this offer being acquiesced in by 
the committee, the two parties thereupon 
united, the case being thenceforth proceeded 


According to the present scheme, the same 
thing in effect will now be accomplished by the 
mere formation of a short bit of new street, of 
less than 100 yards’ run, extending from the 
west end of Hemming’s-row to the south-east 
corner of Leicester-square (a work, too, which 
the railway partnership embraces), thence to be 


with on the understanding of equal partnership. | connected with Coventry-street by the roadway 


And in due course the scheme completed is 
placed before the Metropolitan Board, a deputa- 
tion,—in which the M.Ps. for Westminster and 
other influential persons took part,—attending 
on the presentation. 

The probable expense of acquiring the pro- 


being made to strike right across the square, 
it being assumed, as regards the Hemming’s-row 
part of the line, that that thoroughfare will be 
widened by the setting back of the frontage of 
the buildings about to be erected on the site of 
the St. Martin’s Workhouse there, for the interim 


perties on the railway partnership parte of the | enlargement of the National Gallery. Oa this 


route, after deducting the “ set off” by the pro- 
ceeds of the sale of building sites, has been 
estimated by the railways’ surveyor, at 400,0001. ; 
and the Metropolitan Board has now under con- 
sideration a memorial from the Company, pray- 
ing the sanction of the Board to the scheme, and | 
to contribute one-half the cost of so much of the | 
outlay as is rendered necessary by the proposal | 
to form the new street. The Bill seeking legis- | 
lative sanction of the work, under the title) 
of the “Euston, St. Pancras, and Charing-cross | 
Railway,” is now in Parliament, and has passed 
the second reading. 

The railway division of the project is prima- 
rily (as before intimated) the formation of a 
connecting link between the systems of the 
London and North-Western Railway,.from its 
terminus at Euston-square, as also the Midland 
at King’s-cross, and the South-Eastern at 
eri by means of an underground 


The starting-point may be considered to be 
the west side of the Midland Terminus, where, 





line, also, from Leicester-square to St. Martin’s- 
lane, the railway will be beneath. The import- 
ance of this section of the work—considered 
even by iteelf—can scarcely be over-estimated. 
By it the western approach to the City, vid 
Piccadilly and the Strand, assumes a direct line, 
and effects a saving in distance between the 
Piocadilly-circus and the point of the confiaence 
with the Strand (Agar-street) of some 300 yards 
as compared with the present devious route of 
Chariog-cross,—a distance equal to the length 
of the Haymarket or Waterloo-place; with a 
gradient in no part of the line exceeding 1 ft. in 
150 ft., as against 1 ft. in 35 ft., which the Hay- 
market or Waterloo-piace gives throughout their 
length. And, furthermore, the quantity of 
traffic it would draw off from the West Strand 
would materially tend to ease the inconvenience 
constantly accruing at that spot, particalarly at 
the train times of the great railway termini 
there. 

Section No. 3 is the short space of street from 
Leicester-squarefdown to Trafalgar-square,—a 


from janction with its (the Midland’s) low-level | continuation of the main line (Section 1), with 


line, it strikes off in the westerly direction. At 
Euston-square, the connexion with the London 
and North-Western joins in, by means of two 


which it is proposed to be connected by a road- 
way being made straight across the square. 
Bat as the railway partnership does not apply 


branches, one coming from either side of the/| to this section, and the Government, as before 
Euston Terminus. The line thence proceeding | stated, making no sign of co-operation, and it 


in main, and touching the Gower-street Station 


being the practice of the Spring. 


of the Metropolitan Railway (where it will have gerdens Board to decline the taking up for 
& station, with exchange communication), crosses | execution recommendations coming in this way, 


at once, at the point of their intersection, under 


unless accompanied with the assurance that. part 


the Euston-road and Tottenham-coart-read, and, | only of the cost of the work is to be a charge 
at a lower level, the Metropolitan rail. From /on its funds, i.¢., metropolitan rates, the going 
hence it bears round to a southerly direction, and|in for its formation had for the time to be 
passes down in the rear of the houses of the|set aside. Bat as the great end sought in 


west side of Tottenham-court-road throughout 


the original projection would,—by the lineof New- 


its length, and crossing Oxford-street' just east | street, thas stopping short at Leicester-square,— 


of the Oxford Music-hall, falls into the line of 


be but imperfectly attained, it will be obvious 


the proposed new street near the jugction of | thet if the design for that portion passes for 
Crown-street, reaching Leicester-square by execution, the same as regards this piece must 


Leicester-place ; then curving to the east in its 
course through the equare, and dropping to the 
line of Hemming’s-row and Chandos-street, 
bends round by the north of St. Martia’s Charch, 
and passes under the Strand midway between 
Villiers and Backingham streets. From this 
point, by a practical gradient running obliquely 
over Villiers-street, the level of the Sonth- 
Eastern Rail is reached towards the viaduct end 
of the terminus. 

The total length of the line, inclasive of the 
short branches, is two miles and a half. There 
are to be intermediate stations—all of which are 
to be open to the upper air—at Gower-street, 

Oxford-street, Leicester-square 
(north side), and the Strand (north side). It is 
to be sought, also, to run into the Metropolitan 
Extension Railway, which under the 
Thames Embankment, to be effected by means 
of a branch on a practical incline, striking out 
eastward at the point of the emergence from the 
Strand; by which, it is said, the Bank Station of 
the last-named line would be placed within a 
twelve minutes’ passage from Oxford-street, or 
ten from Leicester-square. 

The new street division of the scheme—and 
to which more particularly this paper must be 
considered to have reference—is comprised in 
three parts; and, for convenience of reference 
here, will be distinguished as Section 1, Sec. | 
tion 2, and Section 3 (see annexed plan), The | 





necessarily soon follow. 

And it may yet be that the Government,—on 
the other portions of this project assuming a 
more positive reality,—may be induced to come 
forward with a contribation in aid of the work, 
even though no alteration in the National 
Galiery edifice at that part is to take place. 
The priceless value of the public treasures in 
that way, surely makes it worth something tothe 


nation for the Gallery containing them getting 
tene- | i 


set free of the numerous now incum 

ments here, and relieved from the danger of 
fire being communicated from this direction, 
which the introduction of a street here would 
effectually do. 

With even a moderate contribation from that 
soarce, the formation of this section of the pro- 
ject would be rendered a by no means heavy 
affair; which a slight glance into the circam- 
stances of the route proposed for it, discloses. 
Thas from the south side of Leicester-square to 
Trafelgar-square is under 200 yards. St. 
Martin’s-street is in the direct line. By adapt- 
ing the line of that street, and utilising the west 
side of it, and merely setting back the range of 


the east side (the latter composed of properties, | also, since 


with trifling exception, of very inferior class), 





* As respects this street, the annexed plan shows onl 
the point of its junction with Selateeboguet : 
t See Builder, Jan, 26, 1961, 





lous districts of Pancras, Kentish Town, 
Camden Town, Hampstead, Highgate, &., on 
the one side, and Westminster and the further- 
off southern districts on either side of the 
Thames on the other; and secondarily, by the 
divergence at Leicester-square to the line of Pic. 


The desirability of embracing the opportunity 
here presented of getting this new street,—and in 
its thus complete form,—cannot admit of a doubt, 
practicable as the whole work is, under the 
attending circumstances, at an expense s0 
moderate as compared with the outlay on any of 
that score or so of kindred operations executed 
on London during the last half-century ; yet pro- 
mising results, in degree of usefulness, inferior 
probably to none of them. 

As respects Leicester-square, too, it may be 
observed that for a iod extending 


which falfilled would be a evil 
still,—that the ground is to be built upon! 4 Ap 
is, however, here 


be preserved, and the place ornamental, 
the 
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“SPANISH PICTURES DRAWN WITH 
PEN AND PENCIL.” 


Tur book jast now published under this title 
is remarkable for the number and excellence (as 
a popalar work) of ita illustrations.* With such 
an outlay as the publication must have incurred 
it will require a very large sale to make it remu- 
nerative, and this the organisation of the Society 
that issues it, and the merita ‘of the work, 
will doubtless secure for it. It is very agree. 
ably written, and conveys a vivid and correct 
impression of the aspect and manners of the 
country. The writer is forcibly struck, as every 
observant visitor must be, with the contrast 
between the past and the present of Spain, the 
evidences everywhere observable of its energy 
and greatness in former centuries and of a base 
aod Ro = Sree ow efi this de- 
generacy e blig espotism of 
the Papacy,'beneath which a” freedom and 
courage perished. A has been effected, 
reaction has set in, and a defiant infidelity 
threatens to take the place of bigoted supersti- 
tion, Thousands, however, he asserts, have be- 
come Protestants; and in a sober, rational, 
religious freedom there is yet hope for Spain. A 
very few years ago some English engineers 
of our acquaintance who met on a Sunday 
to read the Bible and say their prayers toge- 
ther were imprisoned and persecuted: now the 
Protestant congregations are in many places 
in excess of the accommodation provided for 
them. The second chapter_of the book, “ Paris 
to Madrid,” includes a very 
count of the Basque Provinces, by Miss EH. J. 
Whately. The third chapter is devoted to 
Madrid, the Escorial, and Segovis, from which 
we are enabled to reproduce, as a specimen of 
the illustrations, a view of the entrance to the 
Cathedral at Segovia. Our author has very little 
to say about architecture,—too little ;—and in 
this, as in other cases, gives no account of the 
building. It was commenced in the year 1525, 
and is one of the large class of over-adorned 
cathedrals built in Spain about that time, when 
the ‘church was rich and powerfal. They are 
than for excellence ort + ; 

general design, and are to 
be found only in Spain. Segovia is a particu- 
larly interesting city, of most ancient memory. 
Pre-Roman, Roman, Gothic, and Moorish remains 
are to be met with. The Alcazar, a stronghold of 
the Moorish rulers, and the Aqueduct attribated 
to Vespasian are things to be seen. The latter 
lofty stracture is described as being “ constructed 
of granite blocks, about 2 ft. square, which are 
hewn and fitted with such admirable accaracy 
that they are put together without mortar or 
cement of any kind.” Very few of the blocks 
have fallen away. 

The Escorial is about 35 miles from Madrid. 
“Tt stands with a vast sweep of barren moor in 
front, which stretches away into the distance, in 


almost endless undulations. Behind it rises a/j 


range of hills, of noble height and form, dark 
and savage in the foreground, till, as they recede 
into the distance, they melt into a tender, 
delicious blue. Tbe scenery is like that of the 
highlands of Scotland. A young Scotchman, 
resident in Madrid, told me that he used to run 
over tothe Escorial as often as he could get 
away from his daties in the city; it reminded 
him so much of ‘ hisown home.’ Bat nowhere ia 
Great Britain have we a line of anow-clad peaks 
like the Sierra de Guadarrama, which form 
the northern horizon, The serrated edges 
Stand up clear and agaiost the sky, and 


seem, in the keen, pure air, as though they were | 


only a few miles away. Mr. Sala speaks of it as 
& ‘background of mountaia scenery, more 
beautiful and sublime than any I have seen out 
of Mexico,’ In this he probably exaggerates 
more suo. Bat he is certainly nearer the trath 
than the ordinary ran of tourists, who go on re- 
peating the same hackneyed description of the 
surrounding country, as though it had neither 
grandeur nor interest. Beauty it confessedly 
has none, but the 
more grand and wild, and Balmoral has no chain 
of snow peaks in view.” 

_ lt affords a striking illustration of the immense 
8ize of the that even in such a situation 
as this it looks massive and imposing. An 
ordinary palace would be dwarfed into insigni- 
ficance in this waste of moorland and mountain. 
The atern and severe simplicity of its architeo- 


pth Spenich Pictures drawn with Pen and Pencil.” By 
the Author of Swiss Pictures drawn with Pen and Pencil.” 
With Tiasetions by Dates Doré and other eminent 
Artists, London: Religious Tract Society. 








tare, almost entirely without decoration or 
ornamentation of any kind, is in harmony with 
the scene, and adds to its impressiveness. One 
cannot, however, suppress a smile at the 
aptness of the description, that “ it is like New- 
gate magnified a handred times, with the cupola 
of Bethlehem 1 on the roof.” 

It was built by Philip II., and was finished 
about 1580. A well-known pictare, by Rabens, 
now in the collection at Castle, near 
Salisbury, gives a striking idea of the desolate 
grandear of the site. 

“Spanish Pictures,” will, doubtless, induce 
some more of our travelling countrymen to visit 
it before the year is out. 








DUICH DOMESTIC ARCHITECTURE. 
ROERBMOND AND VENLOO, 


ALTHoveH not so rich in ancient domestic 
architecture as Belgium or Germany, Holland 
still contains many excellent examples of old 
brick houses of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries. At Dortrecht we find street after 
street of picturesque gables,—in fact, this town 
has been not inaptly called the“ Datch Nurem- 
berg.’ Delft also presents good examples of 
“gabled fronts;” bat the most interesting 
specimens that we have seen are at Roermond 
and Venloo: so we have selected four examples 
from these two towns for illustration. We are 
inclined to think that none of the four examples 
given are of an earlier date than the end of the 
fifteenth century, although two of them (Nos. 2 
and 4) have a very much earlier appearance. 
In fact, when we first saw the house represented 
in sketch No.2, we were, for a moment, almost led 
to believe it to be a work of the thirteenth cen- 





round Balmoral is not 


tary; bat a closer examination of the details 
distinctly proved it to be of no earlier date than 
quite the end of the sixteenth centary. Nor is 
this uncommon; for in many parte of Holland 
there are buildings, especially church towers, of 
the sixteenth century that are quite Romanesque 
in character. The tower of the Protestant 
church at Velemen, near Bois-le-Dac, is a curious 
example of this style, so thoroughly Romanesque 
in that only a very carefal examina- 
tion of the detail will convince the antiquary 
that it is a very late, instead of a very early 
building. 

Holland possesses very few examples of Early 
Domestic architectare ; in fact, the only specimens 
we know of earlier than the fifteenth century 
are two wooden houses at Bois-le-Dac, which are 
said to date from the thirteenth century, and if 
not quite so early as that they are certainly not 
later than the beginning of the fourteenth 
century. They are both in a very perfect condi- 
tion, and are remarkably interesting from an 


Oar example No. 1 dates from the end of the 
fifteenth century, and is built of brick and stone, 
brick only being used for the walling; all the 
ornamental portions being execated in a warm 
sandstone. The basement story of this interest- 
ing old house has, unfortunately, been altered 
within the last few years. This example is from 


Roermond. 
No. 2 is also from Roermond, and forms one of 
series of very similar gables adorning the high 
street of that quaint old town. Ualike the 
former example, brick is here used for every 
purpose, even for the mallions and transoms of 
the windows ; and it will be noticed that all the 
transoms are arched, as, of course, they would 
not have sufficient strength if built of small 
bricks without this arrangement. Roermond 
contains many other examples of domestic archi- 
tecture of the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies, and has also a cathedral and two charches. 
The cathedral dedicated to St. Christopher 
nator wane freer nt pte 
whi wil are 
apsidal in their terminations. There 1s a lofty 
square western tower, crowned with the ever- 
lasting bulb spire. The aisles of the choir are 
the same height as the choir itself ; but the nave 
has a large clearstory. About a century ago 
every scrap of tracery was removed from the 
Sey ag 
the designe of Mr. Caypers. i is 
seat of a Roman Catholic bi ic, established 
in the sixteenth century, suppressed in 1802, 
and re-established in 1850. The fittings of the 
church are miserable, and are to be entirely 





reconstructed by Mr. Caypers. 


The church of St. Mary, called the Minster 
Church, is a much more interesting building, 
of the Romanesque period. It consists of a 
nave and aisles, with lofty western transepts 
and narthex, eastern transept with a dome, and 
four towers; but as we shall describe this 
charch, or give an illustration of it, in a fature 
number, we will say nothing more abont it at 

resent. 

The third church in Roermond is partially 
used by the Calviniste and partially used as a 
barn; and, we regret to have to say it, the 
latter portion has been far less ill-used than the 
former, which is simply a conglomeration of 
lofty pews, galleries, and whitewash. A new 
entrance doorway has been erected in the eastern 
bay of the apse, the pretentiousness of which is 
only equalled by its ugliness and utter unsuit- 
ableness. Why an architect should perpetrate 
the absurdity of putting a twelfth-centary French 
Gothic doorway into a Dutch church of the 
fifteenth century, we are at a loss to conceive ; 
and, to make the matter worse, this wretchedly- 
designed portal is entirely carved out of large 
blocks of granite. 

Of the two examples of domestic architecture 
which we give from Venloo, fig. 4 is by far the 
most interesting. It is entirely of brick, without 
a single atom of stone used in its construction. 
It probably dates from the end of the fifceenth 
century, though the simplicity and boldness of 
the tracery in three windows in the gable would 
almost indace us to ascribe to it an earlier date. 
Venloo contains many other examples of domestic 
architecture, but they are chiefly of a later date, 
and much in the same style as our example 
No. 3, which is rather more curious than beau- 








tifal. However, it is an interesting example of 
a building of the seventeenth century, and bears 
upon it a date, viz., 1611. 

Venloo contains seven churches only, two of 
which, however, are used for religious purposes, 
the other five being all desecrated. The Catholic 
pari#h church (fifteenth centary) is very large 
and striking. It consista of four naves, all the 
same height, and nearly the same width. It is 
all vaulted. The arch-moulds are continous from 
the bases, and there are no capitals. Three of 
the naves end in apses to the east, and the 
fourth has a large blocked-up east window. The 

has been removed from most of the win- 
dows, but is now being carefully replaced, and 
the windows filled with glass in grisaille. The 
church contains a very fine cinque-cento font 
and cover of beaten brass, good fifteenth-century 
stalls, a Renaissance high altar of black and 
white marble, remarkably fine in its way, a 
curious old Calvary, and a number of good brass 
candlesticks of the sixteenth century. The 
church is entirely of brick, except the windows, 
colamns, and vaulting-ribs. 

Round the churchyard are some remains of 
the old fortifications, with great circular bas- 
tions. They are works of the earlier portion of 
the sixteenth century, and are erecied in 
“* Flemish bond ;” and we wish to call notice 
to this fact, that these bastions, and the similar 
ones at Roermond, are the only examples of 
Flemish bond we have met with on the Conti- 
nent of an earlier date than the end of the 
seventeenth century; and here the Fiemish 
bond is only used where the building assumes a 
circular form, which is to be accoanted for from 
the fact that it is excessively difficult to turn a 
circle in what we insist upon miscalling ‘ Bag- 
lish bond.” 

The Proteetant parish charch at Venloo has 
been so atrociously illused that, whatever beauty 
it may at one time have possessed, has now 
entirely disappeared. It is apparently a building 
of the commencement of the sixteenth century ; 
but the square nave, with its sash windows, 
dates from the last century; and nearly the 
whole of. the ancient chancel is occupied by a 
hage gallery. The tewer also has been mo- 
dernised 


T wo of the desecrated churches are interesting. 
One of them consists of a nave and aisles, the 
same heizht, all veulted, with the arch-moulds 
turned in red brick. There is no tower, and the 
western end is adorned with mosaic patterns in 
red and black tiles. The other is of exactly 
similar plan, and has windows of three lights, 
with the tracery all in brick. It is probably not 
earlier in date than quite the end of the sixteenth 
century, but is curious from the fact that no 
stone at all appears to be used in its constrac- 
tion. We were uot able to see the interior of 
this singular building, as it is used for a military 
store. The other three desecrated churches are 





too much mutilated to be of any particular 
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interest, though one of them (evidently a Domi- 
nican church) is of great size and fine pro- 
portions. 


THE TRADE SOCIETIES CONGRESS. 


On Saturday last the delegates concladed 
their deliberations at the Portland Rooms, Foley- 
street, Marylebone. Mr. George Potter, on 
taking the chair, adverted to the deputations 
from Birmingham and Halifax that waited upon 
Mr. Bruce on Friday, the 10th inst., remarking 
that the right hon. gentleman’s concessions and 
admissions to these influential employers made 
the case against the 3rd clause of the Trade- 
Unions Bill much stronger for the employed. 
With a clause so worded as td be open to the 
objection of “extreme vagueness,” and yet 
* having to be interpreted by magistrates who 
had neither a legal appreciation nor education,” 
what would become of working men? He sng- 
gested that the committee to whom they had 
confided the question should have their hands 
8 Mr. Lioyd Jones (Manchester 
Fustian Cutters) thought it would be worse than 
folly, in the present state of things, to attempt 
to fight the battle in Parliament, where the 
strength of their opponents lay. Their course 
and duty should be to take up strong ground 
outside the House of Commons, leaving the 
responsibility of what was dene in Parliament 
to the members themselves, but repudiating 
altogether the imputations cast upon working 
men by this clause. Ultimately, it was resolved 
unanimously to empower the committee ap- 
pointed to watch the progress of the Bill through 
both Houses of Parliament to use every legiti- 
mate means to secure the rejection of the 3rd 
clause, and the incorporation of such amend- 
ments in the other clauses as were requisite and 
necessary to meet the wishes of the Congress ; 
and farther to empower them to convene another 
general Congress of delegates from all centres of 
indastry in the United Kingdom, if they shoald 
find it to be necessary, with a recommendation 
to working men to hold meetings on the subject 
in every part of the country. Various other 
resolutions were carried in like manner, the 
three first proposed from the chair,—viz., 
that the Congress could not separate without 
recording its opinion that primary education 
should, without delay, be applied to every child, 
and technical education opened to every person 
connected with the industry of the country; 
that the attention of the Government should 
be called to the fact that commissioners 
appointed to inquire into questions affecting the 
condition and treatment of working men never 
include members of their own clase, and that, 
with a view of making such inquiries more 
satisfactory, working men should always form 
part of these commissions ; that the members of 
the Congress took upon themselves the duty of 
urging their constituents to promote industrial 
partnersbips, and to use their united capital for 
the purposes of self-employment; that the 
present taxation of the country, both imperial 
and local, were enormous and burdensome, and 
required readjustment, so that income and pro- 
perty should bear its fair share, and the burdens 
on labour be proportionately redaced ; that the 
waste lands of the country should be utilised for 
the benefit of its unemployed labour ; that there 
ought to be direct representation of labour in 
Parliament ; and lastly, that the international 
fraternisation of labour was a matter of the 
most vital consequence to the interests of the 
— Classes and the welfare of society at 

arge. 

An address to the trades-unions, drawn u 
Mr. Lloyd Jones, and embodying the oe 
reaolutions of the Congress on the application of 
arbitration and conciliation to trade disputes, 
was approved, and ordered to be printed and 
circulated. In the meanwhile, Mr. Rapert 
— has undertaken to draft a Permissive Bill 

give legislative sanction to the principle 
wherever the masters and men are willing to 
adopt it. It was that the next annual 
Congress should be held at Nottingham, on 
Monday, in the second week of January, 1872. 

On Thursday the delegates were entertained 
at; dinner by Mr. Plimsoll, M.P., and on Satar- 
day by Mr. Edward Jenkins, barrister-at-law. 
Oa Saturday evening a conversazione was given 

by the members of the London Artisans’ Ciub 
and Institute to the members of the Con- 
gress. The company was not 60 numerous as 
Ne ae number of the 
mem gress ing been obli 

to leave London previously, ie) _ 








The two deputations which waited, by appoint- 
ment, upon Mr. Bruce, to re certain 
objections entertained by employers of labour to 
certain provisions of the Trade-unions Bill, and 
who were accompanied by Mr. P. H. Muntz, 
M.P., Mr. G. Dixon, M.P., and Colonel Akroyd, 
M.P., consisted of members of the Birmingham 
Chamber of Commerce, members of the Builders’ 
Association, and several gentlemen from Halifax. 
Mr. Thomas Lloyd Po peg yp suggested that 
the third clause the Bill required amend- 
ment; that it would be much better to leave out 
the definitions of “ molestation and obstruction.” 
In explaining what was meant many methods of 
molestation were left out. Mr. Bruce said the 
great objection to the words was their extreme 
vagueness, and their having to be interpreted by 
magistrates who had neither a legal apprehension 
nor education. It was not necessary that every 
sort of molestation should be punished by law ; 
but his object had been the removal of the just 
cause of complaint. Mr. Tonks, of Birmingham, 
called attention to the absence of any explana- 
tion or provision with regard to what masters 
might do to their men; and the penal clauses, 
also, were not wide enough. Mr. Bruce said the 
only way masters acted was to send round a 
“black list.” With regard to what was and 
what was not to be molestation, great difference 
of opinion had existed. He did not see that two 
men quietly watching a house for the purposes 
of a strike should be; indictable. Mr. Matthew 
Smith, of Halifax, suggested that it should be 
expressly provided that workmen should not 
interfere with masters, so as to limit the number 
of workmen they employed. Mr. Bruce saw no 
objection to introduce a word into the clause 
having that effect. Mr. Wright pointed ont that 
workmen were forbidden from hiding tools only, 
bat the hiding of a man’s coat would create 
quite as much annoyance. Mr. Bruce said the 
clause could easily be altered so as to include all 
a workman’s property. In the course of some 
farther discussion, Mr. Bruce said members of 
union clabs knew quite well that the primary 
object was trade, and the subscriptions were for 
enforcing their intereste, and that being so, it 
would be impossible to treat them as friendly 
societies. 

An important meeting of the Yorkshire 
Master Builders’ Association was held on Mon- 
day, in the Leeds Town-hall, to consider the 
provisions of Mr. Bruce’s Bill on the above 
subject. The meeting was presided over by 
Mr. Thomas Whiteley, of Leeds. Mr. W. 
Longley, of York, secretary to the association, 
read an elaborate report and comment on Mr. 
Bruce’s Bill. The opinion of the meeting, ex- 
pressed in the resolutions adopted, was that the 
measure of the Government was unsatisfactory, 
and not calculated to promote a good feeling 
between employers and employed, and that 
efforts should be made to induce the Government 
to introduce the recommendations of the Royal 
Commission with regard to compulsory registra- 
tion, separation of fands, and the enforcement of 
contracts. The resolutions are to be forwarded 
to the London and Liverpool Builders’ Associa- 
tions and tc the local secretaries of the Yorkshire 
branches, with the view of securing their infiu- 
ence in sup of the views of the association. 
Mr. Barry, of York, took part in the proceed- 
ings. Messrs. Bellerby, Shafto, Weatherley, and 
Longley, of York, were placed on a committee 
to carry out the resolutions adopted. 








THE SANITARY STATE OF NEWLYN. 


ee a 
parish of St. Paul, Newlyn, near Penzance, gives 
strong corroboration of what has been said in 
the Builder. At Newlyn village, says this re- 
port, the great majority of the houses are un- 

with any convenience, and excrement 
has to be thrown away somewhere, generally 
over the cliff, where it is seen lodging along with 
other house filth. In parts of this village 
cottages are so packed that there is no 


e 


attention called by the Lords of the Privy 
Council to the state of the parish, continues the 
report, has appointed @ surveyor “to make the 
necessary plans for sewers and water-supply,” 
has covered in (without any particalar advan. 
tage) certain channels; and has directed a cart 
to go round the villages of Newlyn and Street- 
an-Nowan twice a week to carry away house- 
refase. It appears from the above that the 
sone authority contemplates a watercloset 
| system as the means of ultimately disposing of 





: together 
room for a privy. The vestry having had its | thoug 





excrement in the populous parts of the parish, 
and that it is meanwhile carrying out in other 
directions such work as it regards as immediately 
practicable. This action of the Board is, the 
reporter thinks, in the right direction, but no 
part of it is yet up to the point of efficiency. 








THE TRAMWAY SYSTEM AT 
GREENWICH. 


Axsout three months since a short length of 
the Pimlico, Peckham, and Greenwich Tramway, 
from Blackheath-hill to New Cross-gate, was 
opened for traffic. On Saturday last another 
short section was opened with considerable cere. 
mony from Greenwich-road to East Greenwich. 
A fair amount of business will probably be 
secured by the proprietors of this line when it 
ioepenes smanent, sie? will be at a remote 
date, judging from the slow progress made 
hitherto; bat at present there is not mach more 
to depend upon for dividend than curiosity 
traffic, and a few casual pick-up passengers, ag 
New Cross-gate, East Greenwich, and Black. 
heath-hill, are not, in themselves, localities to 
which many persons can desire to be conveyed. 
There is a curious piece of engineering at Dept. 
ford Bridge upon this line. For a considerable 
length the line is double, but the trams are laid 
so close together that the cars cannot pass each 
other; one of them has either to wait for the 
other, or to “ back,” if it meets a car within a 
certain space. The passengers who use the cars 
speak very favourably of their roominess and 
comfort, but travellers by the ordinary omnibuses 
and other vehicles complain bitterly of the 
rattling and jolting they suffer from the granite 
paving of the tramway company. 








ACCIDENTS. 


Fall of a Platform.—At the town-hall, Lowes. 
toft, 860 Sunday-school scholars, with their 
teachers, were on platform, when its supports 
gave way, and the whole number were pre- 
cipitated to the floor, a distance of several feet. 
None were killed, but many were severely 
bruised. Fortunately, the choir was standing 

Fall of a House at Yarmouth.—The inhabitants 
of Row 132 were much alarmed the other day 
by the sudden fall of a house. It seems that a 
widow occupied No. 27. The house was her 
own property, and for some time past it had 
exhibited unmistakable signs of caving in. A 
builder was consulted, and he was to have com- 
menced the work of , bat was saved 
the trouble by the collapse of the whole of the 
back part of the premises. Many of the houses 
in the rows are in a moat rickety condition. 

Fall of, a Face, Board at Manchester. — An 
inquest on the body of James White has been 
held. It appears that deceased was walking 
along Bri when a face-board, ran- 
ning along the edge of the roof of the houses 
numbered 43 and 45, fell upon him, and killed 
him on the spot. The board in question was 
described by one of the witnesses as having been 


look higher than it actually is, and also to give 
it a more noble appearance than it would other- 
wise present. It consisted of a piece of Qaebec 
pine, about 39 ft. long, 16 in. high, and 3 in. 

and was in @ very rotten condition. At 


wind blowing. Mr. J. G. Lynde, 
the city surveyor, expressed his conviction that 
wooden cornices ought not to be allowed to exist 
for two reasons, viz., they were liable both to 
fall and to fire. He said the corporation had no 
power to prevent them being erected, even in 
the case of new buildings. The only suggestion 
he could make was that such cornices should be 
properly secured, and that they should be sub- 
ject to periodical examination. In his opinion, 


state of it. Afcer a short consultation, the j 

returned a verdict of “ accidental death,” at the 

same time strongly censuring the agent of the 
pro- 


property 

perly inspected, and concurring 

suggestion. The coroner differed with the 

on the point of censure, and sent them 
twice to reconsider their verdict. The jary, 
however, refused to alter their decision, and the 
coroner consequently recorded it. 





Fire at Holker Hall—A fire has produced 
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30,0001. worth of damage at Holker Hall, Cart- 
mel, the seat of the Duke of Devonshire. The 
fire was di by Lord Frederick Caven- 
dish, brother of his grace, in his dressing-room. 
The whole house was soon astir, and farmers and 
others in the immediate locality came flocking 
to the spot. The engine on the Holker estate 
was speedily to work, but the supply of water 
at hand was by no means plentiful, the only 
sources being the fishpond on the lawn and a 


well in the rear of the building. Soon the whole _ 
building was in danger. The right wing was 


destroyed. In this part of the mansion were 
the many valuable pictures and the costly 
library. Efforts were made to save as many 
volumes, family relics, portraits, statuettes, 
&o., as possible, and soon the lawn in front of 
the conservatories was covered with heaps of 
valaables, thrown indiscriminately together, and 
costly mi ye ah apne alr ge 
property to save it from a pouring rain. Full 

a of the mansion has fallen a prey to the 
re. 





socal 


——— 





THE GOVERNESSES’ INSTITUTION. 


THE foundation-stone of a new asylum for aged 
governesses has been laid at Chiselhurst, on a 
site purchased by the Governesses’ Benevolent 
Institution. The situation is near the old church, 
and the building will lie on the north side of the 
road leading from Chiselhurst Common to St. 
Mary Cray and Orpington. The style, as de- 
signed by Mr. Matthew Wyatt, son of Mr. T. H. 
Wyatt, is Elizabethan, the low pitch of a row 
of separate cottage dwellings being relieved by 
a gable front and porch to the centre honse, 
which is to be occupied by the lady superin- 
tendent. When complete, the asylam will form 
three sides of a q le, consisting of 24 
separate dwellings, each of which is designed 
for one annuitant and her servant, and will 
comprise four rooms, kitchen, scullery, and the 
usual offices. A verandah will shelter the front 
entrances, and a roadway will run round the 
rear for the convenience of the tradesmen 
supplying the inmates with goods. The cost of 
the 24 houses is estimated at 15,0001., acontract 
for the erection of the first half having been 
taken by Mr. Tongue, of Plumstead, for about 
half that sam. 








THE ADULTERATION OF FOOD AND 
DRINK. 


A PAPER on legislative measures for prevent- 
ing such adalterations has been read by Dr. 
Letheby to the Social Science Association. 
Dr. Letheby would limit the application of 
legislative measures to the use of unwholesome 

—permitting wholesome mixtures to 
be sold, provided they are‘clearly designated at 
the time of sale, by means of a proper label. 
There should, he considers, be a public analyst 
appointed by the local authority, in exactly the 
same manner as the gas examiners are appointed 
under the recent M i Gas Act, and he 
should make the analysis of articles brought to 
him by the inspector, or by any other pur- 
chaser who has taken the necessary precaations 
to preserve the identity of the article, and this 
should be secured by proper regulations. In 
all cases of adulteration, or of mixtures. in 
fraud of the public, his certificate should be 
forwarded to the local authority, who should 
immediately send a copy of it to the dealer, 
and it should be regarded as prim4 facie evi- 
dence of adulteration or of fraud ; but the dealer 
should, in case he thinks himself aggrieved by 
the certificate, have the power of appealing to 
& central authority, as the Board of Trade or 
the Excise, who should refer the matter to 
& chief analyst, whose decision should be final 
and conclusive, and the expense of this should 
be defrayed by the parties in default. In case 
of a certificate of adulteration from the local 
analyst, or from the chief anaiyst on appeal, 
the local authority shonld be required to 
prosecute the matter before a justice in the 
way provided for in the 

In course of the discnssion which followed, 





Take cocoa: a of i ixi 
iettiet comer brattceter cue 
permit it. A similar principle applied to wine, mustard, 
and other articles. Wises things were mined without 
danger to the public health, he would give the power to do 

“Fat must be used with butter.’ But what 
sorts of fat? It was said, not long since, that 
“fat” was got from Thames mnd, and “ used 
with butter;” and this we know, that in Hol- 
loway, on a recent occasion, butter was got out 
of three rival shops, each sample of which tasted 
strongly of fish. Elsewhere in London the same 
thing occurs. Whence could this fishy taste 
have come ? What has batter, even mixed 
with “ fat,” commonly so called, to do with fishy 
taste? Per se, a fishy taste implies no “ r 
to the public health.” Can it be that 
even fat from Thames mud is rous to the 
public health? And if not so, would Dr. 
Letheby have us to submit to the adulteration of 
butter with fat, when the fat is got from Thames 
mud? As for the adalterations of all sorts of 
alcoholic drinks, the concocters of many such 
adalterations are simply wholesale poisoners, 
and ought to be subjected to all the penalties of 
wilful poisoners, over and above those due to 
public cheats. They imitate the effects of in- 
toxicants by easing toxicants, or poisons, which 
undermine the brains of their victims, and drive 
them into lanatic asylams? What do such 
Villains not deserve ? 








THE PENALTY OF DELAY. 


Bolton v. Barker.—In this case, tried at Swan- 
sea County Court, the plaintiff was Mr. Bolton, 
of St. Helen’s Works, Swansea, and the defen- 
dant an architect, residing at Hereford. The 
action was brought to recover the sum of 401, 
which the plaintiff had paid to the defendant for 
a set of tracings of villas, at Llandrindod. The 
money was paid on the 25th of April, 1870; but 
the plans were not delivered until the 14th of 
January last. The plaintiff now sued to recover 
the 401., on the ground that time was the essence 
of the contract ; that value had not been received 
for the money paid; and that the delay of nine 
months was unreasonable. The case was gone 
into very elaborately, and judgment given for 
the plaintiff for the amount claimed. Mr. Smith 
was for the plaintiff, and Mr, Clement Jones for 
the defendant. 








ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA, COVENT 
GARDEN. 


Tue appearance of Mr. Frederick Gye’s pro- 
gramme shows the advent of spring, and in iteelf 
gives promise of “ Spring’s” delights. The season 
will commence on the 28th inst. with “ Lucia 
di Lammermoor,” with Signor Mongini as 
Edgardo, and Madille. Sessi as Lucia, Signor 
Mongini, fighting against difficulties and con- 

i e opposition, is now an accepted favourite, 
and his return will be warmly welcomed. The 
season will be made memorable by the retirement 
of Signor Mario, who, for twenty-three out of the 
twenty-four seasons of the Royal Italian 
Opera, has sustained the position of prin- 
cipal tenor, and in that position delighted the 
public. His parallel is not yet above the 
horizon. Mdlle. Patti and Madame Pauline 
Lucca will sing during the season, and M. Faure 
and Signor Graziani. In adcition to other operas 
of the well-known large répertoire, “La Donna del 

)? “La Juive,” Auber’s delicious “Les 
Diamans de la Couronne,” and “Le Astuzie 
Femminili,” are in — mane amin | 
of a delig season. co 
rill ane in the too-little-used Floral Hall, 
under the superintendence of Mr. Benedict. 








ARCHITECTS AND THE 
71 INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION. 


Sir,—You ask, somewhat nuively, why ia it 
that the architects of the day are so slow to 
in, for the world’s show and view, specimens of 
their artistic skill? The simple reason is that 
architects decline to sharpen the razor sedulously 
prepared by the South Kensington authorities 
for the severance of their own throats. Surely 
you cannot have forgotten that the architectural 
drawings, got together with infinite pains, and 
the assistance of the lastitute of Architects, for 
the last International Exhibition, at Paris, and 
entrusted to the same authorities, were hung 
not even together, but on the backs of pieces of 





farnitare, scattered about the building. When 


invited again on this occasion to take a similar 
task on themselves, the Institute requested some 
guarantee, in the shape of the appointment of 
their president on the committee of the Interna- 
tional Exhibition, against a repetition of such 
treatment. This request being refused, is it 
likely that members would act otherwise than I 
have done with the invitation-papers with which 
they have been pestered by the Department,— 
namely to consign them at once to the waste- 
paper basket? Pray, sir, do not you turn round 
upon our continually abused profession for not 
lending a hand to the building up of the South 
Kensington scheme, which is, and has always 
been, to damage architects, and set up Royal 
Engineers in their place. The very structure we 
are asked to help in furnishing is intended to 
prove to the world that it can do well without 
us. Rather let us regret that influential archi- 
tects should have lent themselves to act on the 
committee of selection, and trust that their 
labours may, at any rate, be light. After the 
action taken by the Institute, as a body, I can- 
not bat think that all its members should have 
abstained from an opposite one; and it is cheer- 
ing to find that generally, it would seem, they 
have done so. F. BR. I. B. A. 








SICK WARDS FOR ST. LUKE’S 
WORKHOUSE. 


THe new wards behind the workhouse of 
St. Luke’s, Middlesex, are now completed. We 
are informed that the wards in question are in- 

to be occupied exclusively by women. 
They will accommodate 450 patients. There are 
eight wards, and the cubic space provided for 
each bed is 750 ft., in accordance with the 
requirements of the Poor-law Board. Messrs. 
Crabb & Vaughan undertook the work for 
10,0891. The construction of the drains will 
involve an outlay of 1,2001.; bat all things 
considered, the total cost of the works wil! not 
exceed 12,0001. Mr. H. Saxon Snell is the 
architect. It is stated almost as a merit that in 
the building the beds are ranged opposite to one 
another along the internal walls in each ward, 
leaving a central gangway between; that the 
windows are in the external walls at either end, 
and the current of air between them is, there- 
fore, down the central gangway; any down- 
draught from the glass being harmless. As it is 
stated that another block of such buildings is to 
be erected, we think it desirable to say that this 
arrangement, by which the air supplied to 
patients is made to pass over other beds from 
end to end, is, to our minds, exceedingly objec- 
tionable, and should not be repeated. The cost 
of the buildings, including architect’s commis- 
sion and other contingencies, is put at 271. per 








bed. 








FIRE AND TRAP DOORS. 


Mr. E. O. Symons’s letter on this subject, con- 
tained in your last Number, induces me to send 
you the suggestion that movable wooden step lad- 
ders should not be used for the purpose of com- 
municating with these doors. In London I have 
surveyed hundreds of houses for dilapidations, 
and having occasion to inspect the roofs, have 
in the majority of cases found that the movable 
wooden ladders were missing from the traps, 
and were on the basement story, having been 
removed by the servants for domestic purposes. 

Ladders to trap-doors should be of light 
wrought-iron, firmly bailt, or calked into the 
brick walls. If made to be movable, the pro- 
bability is that whem required for escape fro 
fire they are nowhere to be found. A. H. 








METROPOLITAN RAILWAY SURPLUS 
LANDS: COMPETITION. 


Ove readers are aware that a large number 
of plans for laying out the building estates be- 


send | longing to the Metropolitan Railway Company, 


were submitted to the company, in reply to 
offers of premiums for the best schemes, and 
set forth in four unlet shops in Craven-road, 
close to the Praed-street station of the com- 
pany. The drawings have been open to the 
public during the present week, and will pro- 
bably remain so for a short time. The plans 
for each estate are hung together, and 
although a large proportion of them seem very 
common-place affairs, young architects and 
others will find the examination and comparison 
of them an interesting and useful stady. Ten 
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premiums have been awarded in the following 
manner :— 

Smithfield Estate: Mr. F. A. Klein, 100 
guineas. 

Barbican Estate: Messrs. Willson & Ald- 
winckle, 70 guineas. 

King’s Cross Estate: Mr. A. M. Ridge, 50 


guineas. 

Clerkenwell Estate: Mr. T. C. Sorby, 50 
guineas. 

Farringdon-road Estate: Mr. Bassett Keeling, 
50 guineas. 


Edgware-road Estate: Mr. F. A. Klein, 50 

ineas. 

Praed-strect Estate: Mr. T. C. Sorby, 50 
guineas. 

Linden-grove Estate: Mr. H. Elliott, 50 
guineas. 

Campden-hill Estate: Mr. C. J. Richardson, 
50 guineas. 

South Kensington Estate: Mr. H. Elliott, 50 
guineas. 





BIRMINGHAM ASSIZE COURTS 
COMPETITION. 


WE are requested to print the following letter 
which has been addressed to the Town Clerk of 
Birmingham :— 


‘In Re tuk New Asstzz Covers. 


Srr,—My attention has been directed to a paragraph in 
the Birmingham Morning News of the 14th inst., stating 
that one of the architects submitting competition drawings 
for your proposed New Assize Courts has adopted the 
exceptiona] course of sending lithographed copies of his 
designs to every member of the corporation. 

The intention of this course is clear on the face ef it, 
viz., to endeavour to obtain an unfair advantage over 
others who have a higher sense of honour or respect for 
professional etiquette, and a direct insult to the members 
of the corporation whom he thereby insinuates to be open 
¢o such a means of influence, and whose favourable vote 
he thereby seeks to canvas. ° 

Now, sir, some twenty gentlemen not resident in 
Birmingham, trusting in the honour of your council and 
the judgment of your referee, have laid before you care- 
fully-considered designs for a public work of nitude 
and importance, and we have a right to demand a fair 
field and no favour, 

I would submit that any course not consistent with 
honourable practice und fair dealing, should ipso facto 
eliminate the designs whose author adopted such a course. 
Your council determined that designs should be submitted 
ander motto ; the names of the local architects are already 
publicly quoted, and another tries to intrade his designs 
upon your council, whether they wish or not; I would, 
therefore, further submit that the “secret system” 
should be discarded, and the names attached to all the 
‘designs, that we may each get the benefit of our produc- 
tions, (Signed) Tos, Cuas, Sorpy.” 








SLATE CISTERNS. 


_81z,—Will Mr. R. Williams kindly explain why slate 
cisterns cannot be made of slabs made from Lastard rock, 
and oblige Fort er Ferux ? 








INJURIES FROM ROAD GRAVEL. 


AN action against a Wanstead builder has been decided 
at the Essex Lent Assize. It was an action (Birchell ¢, 
Ingram) for the recovery of damages for injuries sus- 
Aained by plaintiff's wife, and for expenses in consequence 
of both being thrown out of a trap by its running over a 
heap of gravel negligently left, as alleged, by the de- 
fe nt, a builder at Wenstead, in the road. 

Plaintiff laid the expenses at 75/., besides a medical 
man’s charge. The defendant had offered to send hisown 
medical man; placed a man with a lamp after the acci- 
dent for the remainder of the night ; and paid for the con- 
veyance being repaired. 

‘he defence was that the plaintiff contributed to the 
accident by driving at a rapid pace, and by pulling the 
‘wrong rein when the horse, as alleged, shied. The 

ages were also described as excessive, and the action 
as an attempt et extortion. 

The jury found for the plaintiff—damages, 23/, 

» 











THE SLUMS OF WHITECHAPEL. 


Ar the meeting of the Whitechapel District Board of 
Works, on Monday, attention was called to a recent 
article in the Builder, on the Homes of the East of Lon- 
don, The oo especially considered was,—‘ In 
Anne-street, entworth-street, Goulston-street, Bell- 
court, Fryingpan-ailey, Petticoat-square, Cox’s-square, 
and many of the bliin courts abutting and adjacent, the 
filth we encountered was intolerable, not in shovelfuls, 
but in barrowfuls, scattered about. The backyards of 
the houses were also in # foul condition. Cox’s-square 
‘was one dunghill—one inner arcanum of abomination. It 
would seem that the backyards here, wherever there are 
on were literally emptied out into the middle of the 


The Sanitary Inspector of the north district (Mr. 
Richard Wrack), after recapitulating the wrod por 
made in our pages, observed, “I have to report that 
the above-named streets and places are cleahsed re- 
gularly every day, and that the houses in Cox’s-square 
that have yards of sufficient size are provided with dust- 
bins; tho-e that bave not are provided with a public bin 
= = rai = yd square, which A emptied every day. 

ition is, three more ic bins have been 
cently erected in that locality.” es ; 8 

Mr. Gladding said be did not wonder that strangers who 
were accustomed to the more well-to-do quarters of 
London, found on visiting the East of London, much to 


di them; and thie was caposlaliy Miesly 00 0 Orovle. 
if they saw the acighhoast colonised by Irish people. 
The streets referred to in the article were of this kind— 
they were mainly occupied by poor Irish, and their habits 
formed one of the most obstinate difficulties with which 
sanitary authorities had to deal. Speaking from long ex- 
perience, he could say that the people would not use 
means provided by the sanitary authorities, to ensure 
cleanliness. In all these there were public dust- 
bins, which were emptied by the contractors every day. 
The fact was, that the courts and alleys to which allusion 





had been made were the types of many others, where the 
people had neither the comsnon sense nor the decency to 
put the refase into the receptacle specially made for it ; but 
preferred to throw it anywhere, or even if they went so 
far as the public dust.bin, they preferred to cast their 
sweepings by the side of the receptacle rather than into it. 
For this state of affairs sanitary authorities coald not be 
fairly held to be responsible; all they could do, and this 
was what the Whitec 1 Board had done for years, was 
to endeavour to ebviate, as much as possible, the evils 
courted by the inveterate uncleanliness of the people. 











CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 
Chessington (near Kingston-on-Thames).—The 
church here has been reopened by the Bishop 
of Winchester, after enlargement, by the addition 
of a new south aisle and a porch. The architect 
is Mr. T. G. Jackson, of London. The nave- 
walls are too low to admit of the construction of 
a stone arcade between the nave and the new 
aisle, and the piers have therefore been formed 
of coupled shafts of timber, from which braces 
spread in three directions, to carry the wall- 
plates and the trusses of the aiele-roof. These 
piers are moulded, and made of old oak of a fine 
dark colour. The aisle-roof is of fir, which has 
been neither stained nor varnished, but retains 
its natural colour. ° The walls are of flint rabble, 
with a brick lining, built hollow, and bonded to 
the flint with Jennings’s vitrified bricks; and 
the dressings are of Box-ground stone outside, 
and Merstham stone inside, with moulded oak 
lintels to the heads of the windows internally. 
The porch is chiefly of oak, in’ half-timbered 
work, the timbers being large, and the intervals 
filled with patterns stamped in plaster. Three 
dormers have been inserted in the roof of the 
nave, which part of the church was very dark. 
The passages of both nave and aisle have been 
laid with Godwin’s plain red tiles, with narrow 
black borders. The chancel has been paved 
with Messrs. Powell’s new opaque glass, which 
has hitherto been seldom used, but which, from 
its great durability and picturesqueness, and 
from the unlimited facilities it affords for variety 
of colour and design, may be favourably com- 
pared with the best-known materials for pave- 
ments. Notices of this material have appeared 
in the Builder on several occasions. The con- 
tractor was Mr. R. Durtnell, of Brasted, near 
Sevenoaks. 

Durham.—St. Cathbert*’s Chapel - of - Kase, 
erected at Framwellgate Moor, near the city of 
Durham, from designs by Mr. T. C. Ebdy, has 
been opened for divine service. The foundation- 
stone was laid by the Very Rev. the Dean of 
Darham, in May last. The chapel will accom. 
modate 150 adults. The plan consists of nave, 
42 ft. 6 in. by 21 ft.; chancel, 21 ft. 3 in. by 
21 ft.; organ-chamber, and vestry. The pulpit, 
reading-desk, communion-table, and chancel- 
stalls are executed in Dantzic oak. The style of 
architecture is Karly Geometrical English Gothic, 
with open timber roof. The nave is lighted with 
candle-standards formerly in the Cathedral, and 
the chancel with a large corona. In the centre 
of the frontal of the altar-cloth is a cross, 17 in 
in diameter, of crimson and gold silk, a fac 
simile of the jewelled gold cross found in the 
coffin of 8t. Cuthbert, now in the library of the 
Cathedral, The chapel is warmed by Haden’s 
hot-air apparatus. 

South Brent, Devon.—Daring the restoration 
of South Brent Church, some interesting Norman 
remains, hitherto concealed by plaster and 
modern stone and wood work, have been brought 
to light. There was a curious old structure at 
the south-west end of the church, adjoining the 
tower, which, for the last two or three centuries, 
at least, has been used as a vestry. This build- 
ing possessed a semicircular-headed doorway at 
the south end. The taking down of the west 
gallery disclosed an arch of Norman construction 
in the east wall of the tower; and the more 
recent removal of the plaster from the imide of 
the tower, below the belfry, has brought to light 
an arch of the same styJe and period in each of 
the other walls. All are blocked up with com- 
paratively modern masonry. Theexterior of the 
tower has been partially restored, and, with the 
exception of the upper stage, is found to be 
altogethberNorman. After a cereful examination. 
of the masonry the architect, Mr. Hine, Plymouth, 
has come to the conclusion that it ‘was the 





central tower of a cruciform Norman church, of 
which the curious b on the south side 
was one of the transepts. What is now the 
tower-arch, opening into the present nave, wag 
formerly the chancel-arch. Belonging to thig 
early structure is the font of red sandstone, with 
mouldings and carving of Norman character, 

Wolstanton.—The New School-Charch at Long. 
bridge Hays has been opened for divine service, 
Longbridge Hays is a hamlet on the slope of the 
hill near Bradwell Wood, in the parish of Wol. 
stanton. The cost of the school-church, which 
is centrally situated, has been about 5501., of 
which a little less than 50/. remained to be ob. 
tained before the opening services. The build. 
ing will seat 180 persons, and will accommodate 
125 children for educational purposes, being 
42 ft. by 20 ft., with a class-room, 16 ft. by 14 ft. 
Mr. Lewis, of Newcastle, was the architect, and 
Messrs. Bennett & Cooke, of Burslem, have com. 
pleted the work of erecting the building. 








Books Received, 


“ Tgape-Unions and Pablic-houses : a Letter 
to the Home Secretary. By Jas. Samuelson. 
Longmans, Greev, & Co.” In thia letter, the 
author, while eulogising Mr. Brace’s Bill as 
excellent, points cut various advantages on the 
side of the masters, and disadvantages on the 
side of the men, involved in the public opinion 
and the practice of courts of law,—as, for 
example, that what is conspiracy on the part of 
the workmen, when they combine to support 
their order, ia not conspiracy on the part of the 
masters, when they combine in the very samo 
way to support their order. The chief purpose 
of the letter, however, is to urge the doing of 
something to discourage the resort of combined 
workmen to public-houses, and to encourage the 
movement amongst the workmen themselves, in 
various parts of the country, but especially at 
Liverpool, to do away with this abomination.—— 
In the Quarterly Journal of Science Mr. Piazzi 
Smyth sets forth his views concerning “ The 
Great Pyramid of Egypt,” and promises more. 
Mr. H. C. Sorby, in a paper on “ The Various 
Tints of Autumnal Foliage,” brings science to 
the aid of art.——Messrs. Routledge & Sons 
have commenced the reissue, in thirty-eight 
monthly parts, of their “ Shakspeare,” edited by 
H. Staunton, inclading John Gilbert’s well- 
known illastrations.——The same publishers 
have also commenced the reissue, in the same 
form, of their “ Iilastrated Natural History,” by 
the Rev. J.G. Wood. The value of this work 
as a popular history is fully admitted.——The 
People’s Magasine (published by the Society for 
Promoting Christian Knowledge) is very safe 
reading, as well as entertaining. The current 
number contains a pleasant admistare of fiction 
and fact.——Little Folks is a new cheap serial 
(from Cassell & Co.), intended, of course, for the 
children, It is fall of pictures, and has a good 
feature,—that of leading its child-readers to 
supply words to pictures given of historical 
events. The same publishers have com- 
menced the issue of an “ Illustrated History of 
the War between France and Germany.” We 
can but mention “The Civil Service History of 
England” (Lockwood & Co), intended, we need 
scarcely say, for examination candidates and 
public schools. —“ The Essentials of Geometry, 
Plane and Solid,” with shorter demonstrations 
than in Euolid, by J. R. Morell (Griffiths & 
Farran), is adapted for students preparing for 
examination and for techuical classes.——The 
School Board Chronicle is taking a better shape 
than it had at firet, and may be made a valuable 
periodical. What about the London School 
Board itself? There has been too much talk,— 
some of it very poor talk,—and the public 1s 
growing fidgety and suspicious. 











Miscellanen, 


Furniture inthe Approaching Exhibition. 
We have seen, by invitation, a number of elabo- 
rate specimens of decorative furniture, since 
sorwaeded to ae Exhibition — oo. 

ensington,— example, some easrs. 
Collinson & Lock, of Frat tines but as these 
have yet to obtain the sanction of the Committee 
of Selection, and therefore may or may not form 
part of the Exhibition, it is thought 





to go into particulars. All in good time. 
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France and the Exhibition of 1871.— The Artisans’ and Labourers’ Dwellings 
France has at last put in an actual appearance |\Company.—The fourth annual meeting of this 
at Kensington, the French Commissioner, M. | society has been held at Radley’s Hotel. A 
De Somerrard, has arrived, and a large number | numerous company of shareholders and their 
of exhibits are on their way to it, if they have | wives partook of tea, according to their custom. 
not positively arrived in this country. Messrs. | After music and songs, a public meeting was 
Chaplin & Horne have received iatimation that | held, at which the Earl of Shaftesbury, one of 
their services will be required for the unloading | the arbitrators of the company, presided. The 
of five or six steamers freighted with valuable | secretary read letters from noblemen and gentle- 


exhibits. Before the war, and before the siege | men who expressed very cordial interest in the 
shut up Paris from the rest of the world, all 
the arrangements were made, and a large 
number of articles were got together. Now 
that the war is happily over, the authorities 
have with promptness commenced pushing 
forward with great activity the preparations 
that have been so unfortunately delayed, and a 
large number of artists and eminent industriels 
met and addressed to the Minister of Agriculture 
and Commerce a letter deciaring themselves 
ready, at any sacrifice, to sustain the reputation 
of France in the arts of peace, and to reply to 
the marks of sympathy addressed by the English 
people and the British Commission. Some of 
the most interesting exhibits in the French 
section will be those that have been completed 
in Paris during the siege. Carpenters are busily 
at work erecting the necessary stands in the 
annexe which has been erected at the expense of 
France, and in otherwise getting it ready for the 
use of French exhibitors. 


The Proposed Enlargement of Brighton 
Workhouse and Industrial Schools.—A 


special meeting of the directors and guardians | 


has been held, for the purpose of opening ten- 
ders for making certain alterations and addi- 
tions to the Workhouse and Warren Farm Indas- 
trial Schools. Mr. Richard Patching tendered 
the resignation of his seat in consequence of his 


gon having sent in a tender. Mr. Alfred Morris | 


welfare of thecompany. A hundred new houses 
have been erected in the past year, and the addi- 
tional shares taken by the friends of the com- 
pany will, it is expected, enable 200 houses to be 
put up this year. The houses become the pro- 
perty of the tenants, and the sanitary and 
domestic arrangements, according to reports of 
commissioned inspectors, exceed those of any 
dwellings in the kingdom, both as respects 
cheapness and-completeness. The capital of the 
company has risen duriug the year from 15,0001. 
to. 26,0001., its members, 1,250, being an increase 
of 290 during the year. Six per cent. is paid on 
share capital, besides carrying upwards of 4001. 
to a reserve fund. 

The Royal Society.—General Sabine’s firat 
conversazione for the season, held on Saturday, 
the 11th inst., was numerously attended, and the 
rooms displayed a considerable gathering of 
works of art and scientific instruments. Special 
interest was excited by a series of experiments 
shown by Dr. Norris, on attraction of cohesion, 
illustrating the physical principles concerned in 
the formation of rouleaux in the blood, and in 
the passage of the corpuscles through the walls 
of the minate blood-vessels, without rupture of 
the latter. Mr. Edwards (of Edwards & Kidd) 
| explained the heliotypes, a process by which 
| photographs are printed in printers’ ink at a 
| common printing-press. Daring the conversazione 
he explained the process at some length to a 














l . Pi . | 
(clerk to the Board) said that during the time he | iderable namber of persone, and showed 


had been connected with the Board, nearly 


twenty-seven years, he had never known an 
instance in which a member had formally re- 
signed. He found no power given to the guar- 
dians by the Local Act to accept the resignation ; 
but he saw nothing to prevent Mr. Patching 
retiring from the Board. The letter tendering 


the resignation was entered on the minutes, but. 


no further action taken in the matter. The 
following tenders were then opened :—Work- 
house: Mr. J. T. Chappell, Westminster, 7,1851. ; 


Messrs. Blackmore & Howard, Brighton, 7,4701.; 


Mr. E. B. Patching, Brighton, 7,500l.; Messrs. 
G. Cheesman & Co., Brighton, 7,080]. Indus- 
trial Schools: Mr. Chappell, 2,6981.; Messrs. 


Blackmore & Howard, 2,7811.; Mr. E. B. Patch. | 


ing, 2,8001.; Messrs. Cheesman & Co., 2,6801. 


The tenders of Messrs. Cheesman & Co., for both | 


works, were unanimously accepted. 


The Lacy Memorial.— A stained glass 
window has, during the past week, been placed 
in the parish church of Newark-upon-Trent, to 
the memory of the late Mr. J. P. Lacy, as a 
memorial of the energy, zeal, and ability by 
which, for more than half a century, he faithfally 
and eminently fulfilled the duties of his medical 
profession, and as a jast acknowledgment of his 
public and private worth. The many friends 
whose subscriptions have contributed to the 
satisfactory carrying out of the memorial, having 
finally decided upon the adoption of a stained 
glass window, the work was entrusted to Messrs. 
Hardman & Co., of Birmingham. The north- 
east chancel window, of six lights and tracery, 
was selected. The subject occupying the two 
centre lights ia the “ Agony in the Garden,” 
thus connecting this window with the adjoining 
east window, which contains a number of leading 
incidents in the life of Oar Lord. The subjects 
in the other four lights have been chosen with 
reference to the peculiar character of the me- 
morial, viz., to @ medical man. They are as 
follows : — Dexter light, Our Lord healing 
St. Peter’s mother-in-law; the adjoining light, 
the healing of the woman with an issue of blood ; 
Sinister light, healing the blind man ; and in the 
adjoining light, healing the centurion’s servant. 


‘Wages by the Week or Fortnight.—For 
some time past the men at the various 
works in Newcastle have been agitating with a 
view to receiving their wages every week instead 
of being paid once a fortnight, and the workmen 
employed at Messrs. Hawthorn’s works to the 
numberof about 1,200 came out lately on strike in 
Consequence of the masters not at once agreeing 
to pay the wages weekly. The strike, however, 
has since terminated, the masters consenting to 


Pay weges weekly, 


that prints may be produced as readily as by the 


‘ordinary method on the printing-plate, and with 


an assistant showed the process in operation. 


| Mr. J. Anderson Rose sent a series of engraved 


female portraits of historical personages, which 


|formed an interesting supplement to the his- 


torical portraits that gentleman lent for exhi- 
bition at the President’s soirées last season. Mr. 
Joseph Durham sent a charming group, of small 
size,‘ A Syren and the Drowned Leander.” 


The Working Men's Club Union at the 
British Museum.—A large party of workmen 
visited the Greek and Roman antiquities at the 
British Museum on the 11th inst., under the guid- 
ance of the keeper of the department, Mr. T. C. 
Newton. Oa the two preceding evenings he had 
introduced the subject to the visitors by ce- 
scribing the history and principles of Greek and 
| Roman art in its relation to the character of the 
| people, their customs, literature, and religion. 
_ At the conclusion a prize for the best notes on 
| the lectures was offered by the Working Men’s 
| Club and Institute Union, under whose auspices 
| the lectures were delivered. That society has 
arranged for similar visita on Saturday after- 
| noons, with a view of providing a popular expo- 
| sition of the contents of the national maseums. 

Relics of the Great Blk Era (?).—Near 
Winchester, an interesting discovery has recently 
been made on the farm of Mr. Wiseman, of 
Wonston, who, on some land not far from the 
race-stand, had a long barrow or mound, which 
|required removal. It was thought, says the 
Hampshire Independent, that it probably con- 
tained the remains of some painted Briton, bat 
vast quantities of animal bones were found in 
it, all of the deer kind, the character and size de- 
noting small animals as well as bones so vast as 
to be elk-like, One of the skulls measures 13 in. 
between the bases of the antlers. Had it been 
a small quantity of similar bones, or mixed with 
sheep, horse, or ox bones, a Druidical sacrifice 
might have been a not absurd theory in explana- 
tion, but the size, the quantity, and variety pre- 
sent obstacles to accepting it. 


Widening of Knightsbridge-road.—At 
the Westminster district Board of Works, on 
Saturday, it was decided to memorialise the 
Metropolitan Board of Works, requesting them 
to introduce a clause into one of the Bills before 
Parliament to enable them to widen Knights- 
bridge-road from the extreme end of the 
barracks. A very wise step. 

The Ipswich Surveyorship.—Mr. Edward 
Backbam, the Maidstone surveyor, has been 
unanimously elected by the Ipswich 
as their surveyor, at a salary of 2 001, a year. 





Iateresting Discoveryin Lichfield Cathe- 
dral.— A wail painting has been recently 
discovered at the east end of the south side of 
the choral aisle, a portion of the edifice which 
is thought to have been a chapel dedicated to 
St. Chad. The existence of other illaminations 
in the immediate vicinity of the picture would fix 
it as a specimen of the art in the thirteenth 
centary. The subject is the Crucifixion, the 
centre figure being Christ upon the Cross. The 
groundwork is of a greenish tint, studded with 
white stars, The predominating colour of the 
drapery of the figures is a lightish red, the Cross 
also being of that colour. In some of its details 
the painting is curious, if not grotesque. An 
inscription in doubtful characters can be traced 
on the wreath, 


Wew Bank at Gateshead.—The business of 
the branch of the National Provincial Bank 
at Gateshead having greatly increased, the com- 
pany have resolved to build a new bank on 
vacant ground in High-street, in front of the 
new town-hall. It will be Italian in style, and 
the dimensions are,—frontage in Swinburne- 
etree’, 54 ft. 6 in. ; frontage in high-street, 32 ft. 
3 in.; and the elevation, 36 ft. 6 in. to the top of 
parapet. The front will be of stone, and, besides 
containiog a banking-room of 48 ft. by 27 ft., 
and other rooms, there will be a residence for 
one of the principal officers. The architect is 
Mr. John Gibson, of London ; the contractor, 
Mr. Joseph Elliot, of North Shields; and the 
clerk of the works, Mr. William Glover. The 
erection of the buildiog has been commenced. 


Strong Words.—Last week the Rev. H. 8. 
Brown, of Liverpool, lectured to the young men 
| of Bootle on the “ Savagery of English Workiog 
|Men.” Having, to his own satisfaction, and 

apparently to that of his audience, drawn a 
Utopian picture of Scotland, he proceeded to 
say :— 

“ How different was the condact of some of the working 
| men of this country to that of the poor shepherd. Why, 
| some of them earned 9/. a week at a forge, who had not « 
| bed for their wives and children to lie upon, but who, 
| nevertheless, kept a dog, and fed it upon port wine and 
| mutton chops! There were no greater savages in creation 
| than the English working men. He did not say this of all 
| the workiog men; there were exceptions. But he did not 
| know any working men so brutish as the working men of 

England. They were not to be compared to the working 
_ classes of Scotland.” 


| €he National Gallery.—Sir R. Peel's ool- 
| lection of pictures by old masters is the most 
important addition to the National Gallery that 
has ever been made, and is second only in interest 
| to the foundation of the institution. There are 
| seventy pictures, many of historic fame, and all 
of unquestioned authenticity and quality. The 
| price is to be, it is anderatood, about 70,0001., or 
on the average of 1,0001. a picture, By means 
of the seventy paintings, not fewer than twenty- 
one masters, some of whom rank below only the 
highest, are now represented in the national 
collection, where they were before unknown. 
The most important item of the whole is Rubens’s 
“ Chapeau d’Espagne.” 

Sheffield Architectural and Archaeco- 
logical Society.—Oa the 8th inst. the usual 
monthly meeting was held in the rooms of the 
society at the School of Art, Mr. William Bragge 
in the chair,—when Mr. J. D. Webster read a 
paper on “ Masons’ Marks.” The object of the 
paper was to trace the origin and meaning of 
these signs, and to show that they had no imme- 
diate connexion with Freemasonry. After the 
paper, the chairman, in the course of some 
remarks, said he believed masons’ marks were 
not used exclusively by stonemasons, bat by 
every trade carried on during the time when 
such sigus were most commonly used. What 
evidence did he give ? 


Tunbridge Wells Corn Exchange.— After 
considerable delay the Corn Exchange has been 
re-opened. That delay is not attribated to the 
architect, Mr. Henry H. Cronk, or the builders, 
Messrs. Willicombe & Oakley, as a difficulty was 
experienced in obtaining a good foundation, and 
the old town sewer which ran under one of the 
walls had to be diverted. The basiness is now 
carried on ina room 62 ft. in length by 43 ft. in 
width and 39 ft. in height. It is lighted by 
means of a partially glass roof, supported by 
very handsome ornamental wrought-iron trusses. 
The cellar is nearly 1,000 superficial feet. There 
is a store-room 33 ft. by 15 ft., and a large shed 
having folding doors 32 ft. by 16 ft. 

Royal Polytechnic.—Professor Pepper is 
delivering some interesting and usefal lectures 


on Astronomy, as his custom is during Lent. 
| The lectures are of course abundantly illustrated. 
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Improvement of Buxton.—The first annual 
meeting of the shareholders of the Buxton Im- 
provement Company, Limited, has been held in 
the Court-house, Buxton, Mr. W. H. Robertson 
presiding. There was a numerous attendance of 
shareholders. The report and balance-sheet 
having been read, the chairman referred to the 
history of the company. They were providing 
for the public a central hall, le of seating 
400 or 500 people, a pavilion walk of 120 yards 
in length and 22 ft. in width.— Mr. Brinsley 
Marlay said that, in his opinion, there had been 
an waste of money in the gardens. 
The report, however, was adopted. 

Patents for Inventions.—A Bill + 
amend the laws relating to patents for inven- 
tions, brought in by Mr. Hinde Palmer, 
Mr. Mundella, and Mr. Thomas Hughes, has 
been printed. It that three special 
Commissioners of Patents shall be appointed, 
before whom all investigations and inquiries 
respecting the granting of patents shall be con- 
ducted, and who shall have power to make all 
necessary rules and regulations. At any time 
after the date of any letters patent the patentee 
or person claiming through him, may apply to 
the Commissioners to have his invention re- 


gistered as an indefeasible patent. 


Architects and their Assistants. — A 
correspondent complains that some architects 
not merely require their assistants to find their 
own colours, “ but take the liberty of using them 
themselves.” Farther, that they will not even 
supply Indian ink for the office work; and he 
wants to know what materials assistants are 
really bound to provide. We are disposed to 
think this is a matter of arrangement between 
parties with which we ought scarcely to meddle. 


Presentation to a Builder's Foreman.— 
Last week the workmen engaged in restoring 
Chester Cathedral presented Mr. Robert Tibbs, 
one of the bnilder’s foremen, with a timepiece 
on the occasion of his marriage, as a mark of 
their esteem. The presentation was made by 
Mr. Frater, the clerk of the works, and was 
acknowledged by the recipient, for whom three 
cheers were afterwards given. 


The Reigate Surveyorship.—The High- 
ways and Works Committee of the Town 
Council of Reigate having recommended the 
appointment of an assistant to the surveyor, 
Mr. Hornibrook, at 601. a year, a discussion took 
place, and it was finally resolved to refer the 
matter back to the committee for further con- 
sideration. 

Mr. Thomas Willement, F.S.A.— We men- 
tion with great regret the death of this gentleman, 
which took place at Davington Priory, near 
Faversham, on the 10th inst. Mr. Willement, 
who was one of the pioneers in the modern pro- 
duction of stained glass, was in his 85th year. 
We may find an opportunity to speak of his 
career. 


Visit of Trades’ Delegates to the 
Royal Albert Hall.—On the termination of 
the Trades’ Congress, on Saturday, the de: 
remaining in London proceeded to the Royal 
Albert Hall, where they were met by Mr. 
E. Hall, who conducted them over the building, 
and afforded explanations as to the objects of 
international exhibitions. 

Society for the Encouragement of the 


Fine Arts.—On Thursday, March 23rd, a lec- | 


ture will be delivered by Mr. Wyke Bayliss, 
F.8.A., on “ Hobgoblins in Poetry and Art ; or, 
the Beanty of Trnth;” the Hon. Alexander 
McArthur in the chair. 


“ Par Ballon Monte.”—Messrs. Letts & Co. 
have published a fac simile of an interesting 
balloon letter from Paris, which some of our 
readers may like to obtain, as a memento of the 
late war, and of the use made of balloons. 


Society of Biblical Archaeology.—The 
inaugural meeting of this society is to be held 
on Tuesday, 2lst March, at No. 9, Conduit- 
street, at 8.30 p.m., when an address will be 
delivered by Mr. 8S. Birch. 

Art Union of London.—We would draw 
attention to the advertisement of the Art Union 
of London, in our present number. The sub- 
mit estas will be closed at the end of the 
month. 


4& Long Belt.—Messrs. Hepburn have just 
made some of the largest belts for machinery 
that have ever been turned out: one is 120 ft. 
long by 2 ft. wide double thickness. 


decided to open this school for pupils on the 16h 
inst. The cost will amount to about 1501. The 
room will do for the present, especially for the 
younger branches; but if the school takes the 
position it ought to take, more extensive apart- 
ments and studios will soon be required. 




















TENDERS 
For Savernake Hospital, for the of Ailesbury. 
Mr. G. G. Scott, architect. Quantitier by Mr. J, Lee :— 
Woolri eet eee enee OEP ee eeeeeeee . , 0 0 
Biadwell .... 00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
0.0 
0 0 
0 0 








For schools to be erected in Church-street, Mile-end 
New-town. Mr. T. Chatfeild Clarke, architect :~ 
Axford & Whillier .... «++ £2, 

Turner & Sons ........+ «63,197 





Ashby & Sons 
Myers & Sons 
PROG. sesetinisdvesinmeesignevinns 
Henshaw.... 
Eonor ...... 








ecooocoooceosooso 
eooooooooosoo 





For villa residence, East-hill, Wandsworth, including a 
emall conservatory. Mr. James Newman, architect :— 















































Spearing & Stewart...........00sss0 £1,021 6 0 
Rhodes & BODES ccccvesecessonss » 90010 0 
Tyerman ‘ 873 10 0 
| RET ES 858 0 0 
Blackburn 850 10 0 
Kent 837 0 0 
Spicer ...... 835 0 0 

ies . 816 0 0 
Reavell 810 0 0 
Gooding 805 10 0 
Grover 803 0 0 
WSAONE, .c-cserccsssrvtnpretasnceansivn 781 0 0 
aaors & Ritson 7380 0 0 
Nightingale ......c00...-sscsseseseees . 772900 
Collins 777 0 0 
Hurst ...... 77210 0 
Atkinson.... 770 0 0 
Gough & Lawton ..........cscses . 76200 
Hearn 753 0 0 
Stevenson 684 0 0 
Peskett & Taylor .........ccscesssese . 6600 





Accepted for gas retorts, purifying-house, &c., Wood- 
side, Leavesden, for St. Pancras Parish :— 
BOO cchatiersonsscensnvencodapsecsboacionns £1,185 0 0 





For residence, at Hampstead, for Mr. M. H. Bompas, 
Knigh 

































































M.A. Messrs. Spalding t, architects :— 
Riddle £1,855 0 0 
Boden 1,696 0 0 
Patman & Fotheringham ..,...,.. 1,598 0 0 
Cowland 1,546 0 0 
G BD DOR cccccnscssksiciiccses 1,533 0 0 
Wicks, Bangs, & Co, .....00cssecees 1,487 0 0 
ge GE a 1,477 0 0 
Mann 1,475 0 0 
Scrivener & White .... sosoree 1,438 0 O 
Woods (accepted) ......ccccssssseee 1,385 0 0 

For mission-hall, at Kentish-town, for Mr. J. D, All. 
croft, Messrs. Spalding & Knight, architects ;:— 
Riddle £890 14 0 
725 0 0 
Gammon & GOR .occcccsccccccvsccssces - 7089 0 0 
Patman & Fotheringham ........ woe 699 0 0 
695 0 0 
Carter & SONS .......ssseesesscosseee see 661 0 0 
Cowland 660 0 0 
Scrivener & White (accepted)...... 629 0 0 
For building warehouse, 23, Bevis Marks, St. Mary Axe. 
r. H. H. Collins, architect, Quantities supplied =~ 
Hensh £1,480 0 0 
Richardson  .....00ss00000--eseeeseee08 1,286 0 0 
Cohen. 0 0 
Newman & Mann........... hommes 1,145 0 0 
Merritt & Ashby... “ 00 
King & Sons ........, 0 0 
For decorative works at 8t. John’s Wood. Mr. H. H. 

Collins, architect :— 

Bookbinder ......sssssesesse0s svvesons £2,235 0 0 
Meliier. 1,400 0 0 
pat om ; 1,396 0 0 
ershaw pted 1,389 0 0 
Clarke & M. 4 "987 0 0 
Galli. 970 0 0 








For decorative works at Greenwich, Mr. H. H. Collins, 
architect :— 











Paine £335.17 0 
Wretton. 316 0 0 
Cohen 192 0 0 
Cox 169 0 0 








® For the erection of schools and residences at Henley 
Union. Mr. Frederic Haslam, architeet :— ” 

















—— »280 0 
WEIT ccccpsainsshconeneinn 2,185 0 0 
Hamlton & fisrviaoa Sséubeesésasee . 2,160 0 0 
illis ... 100 0 0 
Crook & Ward seneeeeonnee eeteeseesves 2,059 0 0 
1,920 0 0 

Clements (accepted) ........0+0. 1,868 0 0 


The Ryde School of Art.—The committee | 





—— 
tenn 


For rebuilding two houses in J Mr 
Aibert B. Gough, architect. Quantition by Me. Thacker ; 












Colle & SONS .......00008 
Holland & Hannen ..... see 4,519 
MMR coocciserecsocenncaarecesinens 4,340 0 0 





For the erection of lace dressing- , 
Rottogham, fur Mawr, Chricn Gos Coober 
are . supplied b 
Horenden & Heath :— pelt y Messrs, 





are £8,500 9 0 
Hill, Keddell, & Waldram......... 8,423 0 0 
MPU «ids tctcetcsevoanebshseseassentios 8,307 10 0 
Dennett & Co. (accepted)......... 8,205 0 0 





For new cemetery, Guis' Yorkshire. Mr. R. 
Smith, architect, Hull. Quentifies supplied by Mr. a w. 
Runwell, The pana = a for 2,3271. 17s, 
was accepted for 3 two chape! rtuary 
chapel, lodge, and offices; and that of Sq ae of 
Sunderland, for laying out the site, draining ditto, and 
building f is. 





In tenders for public-house, een Victori 
cede, L7st.,” abaald have betm Meath, rete, 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Erratum.—At the meeting of the Builders’ Clerks’ Benevolent 
Institution, Mr. Waldram offered to give two guiness to the un 
successful candidate, not the “ successful,” as printed, 

Not an Architect.—H. B, £.—St. P, Co.—C. C.—J, P. 2.—-W. F. w— 
8 B—W. G.—C. 8—W, P—W. Y.—F. G.—W, P. 8—W. g.— 
Cc. B. 0.—J. B.—J. M. H.—Mr. G.—V. W.—T. 8.—C. J. P.—H, RB 
J.C, P.—W. R.—A, BE. G.—8. & K.—F, H.—T. ©, *.—T. H..—R- 
H, M.—T, P.—H. K. & W.—W. H. (would depend on circumstances), 
—A. H. ‘(next week).—A Subscriber (next week).—Sanitary (next 
week). 

Royal Scottish Academy (next week). 

We are compelled to decline pointing out books and giving 
addresses. 

All statements of facta, lists of Tenders, &c. must be accompanied 
by the name and address of the sender, mot necessarily for 
publication. 

Nore—The rerponsibility of signed articles, and papers read at 
public meetings, rests, of course, with the authors. 








NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


The TWENTY-EIGHTH VOLUME of “ THE 
BUILDER” (bound), for the year 1870, is now 
ready, price One Guinea, Also, 

CLOTH CASES for binding the Numbers, 
price Two Shillings and Ninepence each. 

SUBSCRIBERS’ VOLUMES, on being sent to 
the Office, will be bownd at a cost of Three Shil- 
lings and Sixpence each, 

ap Sy ay cannot be received for the current 
week’ s issue than THREE o'clock, 
on THURSDAY. =" 

In consequence of the Reduction in the News. 
paper Postage, Subscribers within the United 
Kingdom can now be supplied with Tue BuiLpEs 
direct from the Office, at the rate of Nineteen 
Shillings per annum, PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. 


TURNER & ALLEN, 


ART FOUNDERS AND 
ENGINEERS, 


201, UPPER THAMES STREET, 
LONDON, E.C. 








MANUFACTURERS OF 


LAMP PILLARS, 
GAS LAMPS, 


FOUNTAINS, GATES, 
RAILING, ETC. 


Either Plain or Bronzed, in the 
Highest Style of Art. 


HOT-WATER AND GAS 
ENGINEERS. 


Sole Importers of BARBEZATS 
FRENCH IRONWORK, and Pub- 
lishers of French and English Books 
of Design, 2 vols. Price 25s. 


———_——<{: 
— 











CONTRACTS. 
IDLAND RAILWAY.—To BUILDERS 
and OTHERS, Direetors to receive 


¥, 
Railway, , not later Gan SOEn 40. on ro 9 
ego teer kee peeing An TN with sny 


_| the same, — by order, Ja WILLIAMS, Secreta'y- 


a 


ren DERS required for WORK to be done 
i i oo Teickenham—F. ALES 
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ART-UNION OF LONDON 


444, WEST STRAND, W.C. 














Institutes 1837. ne dy ae Yncorporated 1846. 
Presivent. 
THE RIGHT HON. LORD HOUGHTON, D.C.L. 
Wice-Presients. 
THE MOST HONOURABLE THE MARQUIS OF NORTHAMPTON. | THE RIGHT HON. THE EARL OF DERBY. 
THE VERY REV. THE DEAN OF CANTERBURY. 
Council, 
BE. E. ANTROBUS, ESQ. F.8.A. ; SIR THOS, GABRIEL, BaRT. SIR CHAS. NICHOLSON, BART. D.C.L. 
THE HON. ALFRED W. BAGOT. G. GODWIN, ESQ. F.R.S. F.8.A, J. R. PLANCHE, ESQ. SOMERSET HERALD. 
HENRY BAKER, ESQ. PETER GRAHAM, ESQ. LEWIS POCOCK, ESQ. F.3.A. 
CHARLES BARRY, ESQ. THOS. GRISSELL, ESQ. F.8.A. GEORGE W. REID, ESQ. 
FRAS. BENNOCH, ESQ. F.8.A. HENRY HAYWARD, ESQ. SAMUEL SMILES, ESQ. 
SIR W. H. BODKIN, THE ASSISTANT JUDGE, CHARLES HILL, ESQ. F.S.A. WILLIAM SMITH, ESQ. F-.S.A. 
EDGAR A. BOWRING, ESQ. C.B, M.P. JAMES HOPGOOD, ESQ. SIR WALTER G. STIRLING, BART. F.R.G.S. 
ROBERT BROADWATER, ESQ. ROBERT HUDSON, ESQ. F.R.S. R. ZOUCH 8. TROUGHTON, ESQ. 
J. W. BUTTERWORTH, ESQ. F.8.A. JOHN MARTIN, ESQ. PROFESSOR WESTMAOOTT, R.A. F.R.S. F.G 8 
B. B. CABBELL, ESQ. F.B.S. THEODORE MARTIN, ESQ. THOMAS WILLIAMS, ESQ. 
ROBERT DICKSON, M.D. F.L.8. CHARLES MAYHEW, ESQ. SAMUEL WILSON, ESQ. ALDERMAN. 
CHARLES JOHN DIMOND, ESQ. THE RT. HON. WM. MONSELL, M.P. SIR M. DIGBY WYATT, F.S.A, 
PROFESSOR DONALDSON, THE REV. G. F, W. MORTIMER, D.D, 








Wonorary Hecretaries. 
LEWIS POCOCK, Esq. F.S.A. 70, Gower-street. 
EDMUND E. ANTROBUS, Esq. F.8.A. 14, Kensington Palace-gardens. 


Assistant Secretary. 
THOMAS SIMONS WATSON, Esq. B.A. 


Winciinen 


THE SUBSCRIPTION LIST WILL CLOSE 3ist MARCH, INSTANT. 


EVERY SUBSCRIBER of ONE GUINEA will receive, 
BESIDES A CHANCE OF A PRIZE AT THE ANNUAL DISTRIBUTION 
IN APRIL, 


An IMPRESSION of a LARGE and IMPORTANT PLATE, 


LIGHT AND DARKNESS. 


“ Co give light to them that sit in Varkness and in the shadow of Veath, to quide our feet into the wap of peace.” 
Engraved by RIDGWAY, from the Original Picture by GEO. SMITH. 























THE PRIZES INCLUDE 


THE RIGHT TO SELECT A VALUABLE WORK OF ART FROM ONE 
OF THE PUBLIC EXHIBITIONS ; 


COPIES IN PORCELAIN OF 


A BUST OF H.R.H. PRINCESS LOUISE, 


By Mrs. THORNYCROFT ; 


REDUCED COPIES IN BRONZE OF THE NELSON COLUMN; 
And other Works, all produced exclusively for the Society. 





AN INDIA PROOF COPY OF THE PLATE WITH FIVE CHANCES IN THE DISTRIBUTION, MAY BE HAD FOR FIVE GUINEASs 


OR WITH ONE CHANCE FOR THREE GUINEAS. 
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Bath and Other Building Stones of 
Best Quality.—RANDELL, SAUNDERS, & 
CO. Limited, Quarrymen and Stone Merchants. 
List of Prices at the Quarries and Depédts, also 
Cost of Transit to oar_yett sf te the United 
Kingdom furnished on application to 

Bath Stone Office, Corsham, Wilts.—[Apvt. } 








Jast published. 


Price 1 
[HE SEVEN "PERIODS of "ENGLISH 


ist 

from the Beptarchy to the Feformation. Illustrated with Twenty 

Steel Fngravings of the Interior and = *erior Cemvar' mente, taken 
from the following Cathedrals :— h Choir, Ely Save, 
* hoir, and verwn darg yng ‘Nave Choir, and Presbytery ; Ripon 
Choir ; ; Winchester ¥ 

4 EDMUND THARPR, WA. F.RLBA. 
KR & F. N. SPON, 48, Charing-cros. 





The Fifth Edition, in One Volame. Ben, price 


WILi’S ARCHITECTURE, illasteated | 


with more than 1,100 Wood Engravings. Revised, with 
Alrerations and consi¢erabie Additions, by wratt PaPWORTH, 
Fellow of the Royal Institute of British Architects, Ad ritionally 
ilustrated with nearly 400 Wood Eugravings, by O. JEWITL; and 
more than 100 other Woodcuts. 
London : LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. Paternoster-row. 





Third Kdition, complete in O01. e Volume, price 1 
HE PRACTICAL DRAUGHTSMAN’S 


-— of INDUSTRIAL DESIGN; forming a complete 


Course of Mechanical Engineering, and Architectural Drawing ; 
with elections from, and of, the most useful and 
generally employed 


Mechanism the day. 
By WILLIAM SOHKBOS. Assoc. Inst. C.B 
Former!y Editor of the * Practical Mechavic’s Journal.” 
This Volume contains 106 quarto pages of Pilate Engravings, about 
100 Woodcuts, and 2 oS ne 
GENE 


Drawing Instruments ; aia Drawing ; the Study of Projec 
tions ; ; on Colouring Drawings ; the Intersection and Development 
of th App 3; the Study and Construction of 





LONGMANS, GREEN, READER, & DYER. 


THE LIFE OF AN ARCHITECT. 
Second Edition, with Portrait, and 40 Illustrations, 8vo. 15s. 
A MEMOIR OF THE LIFE AND WORKS OF THE 
LATE SIR CHARLES BARRY, R.A. 
ARCHITECT OF THE HOUSES OF PARLIAMENT, &c. 


By his Son, ALFRED BARRY, D.D. Principal of King’s College, London. 
LIST OF THE PRINCIPAL ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Portrait of Sir Charles Barry. Board of Trade. | New Palace of Westminster, 
The Travellers’ Club. Trentham Hal}. Victoria Tower. 

Reform Club. Shrubland Park and Gardens, Clumber House. 
Bridgewater House, Cliefden House. —— Palace. 

Halifax Town Hall. Birmin — Grammar School. Pall-mall Continuation. 
College of Surgeons, Canford Manor. New Palace Yard. 

Walton House. Gawthorpe Hall, Westminster Improvements, 
Highclere House. 


«The memoir is something more than a mere record of | 
professional labours, with their accompanying struggles, 
| successes and failures. It is a thoroughly attractive 
history of a man of strongly marked individual character, 
battling with the realities of life, and winning successes as | 
striking as were the drawbacks which accompanied them. 
—Pall Mail Gazette, 


| “At the present time when the nation is about to embark 

on building New Law Courts and a Nat onal Gallery, the 

Principal of King’s Collegs has done good public service 

| in writing this memoir of his father, and we can only hope 

that it will be read again and again in order to serve as a 

| eantion to employers and employed in these great works,” 
— Notes and Queries. 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 





RCHITRCTA AND SURVEYORS. 


ANTED, in the Office of a Land Agent, 
Surveyor, ont Anctioneer, a Gentleman. fally ‘qualified to 
take the ARCHITECTURAL and LAND-SURVEYING DEPART- 
mar puaitond sagem ce, aden iveeaifartory vvorenen a 
ears’ prect ex ence, can give 
da canrectr, Ss Lethws to be odtveneh to Mr, MARRY 
STANLEY, Bury St. Edmunds. 


Wee for a constancy, a THREE- 


BRANCH HAND. Must — _— uo BL me § work. Good 
— Address, Henley-on- 











‘Waste, an FXTRA ASSISTANT, in 


the Office of the Borough Surveyor of Tynemouth. Only 
those who are thoroughly we SS - measure up work api mate- 
rials reed apvly.—State terms and full particulars. Also a Vac«necy 
for am Articled Pupil. 





s. 6d. Third Edition. 


BE "PATENTEE'S “MANUAL; being a| 


By JAMES JOHNSON, Barrister-at-Law ; and J. HENRY 
JOHNSON, Assoc. Inet. C.K. Solicitor and Patent Age vt. 

The cali fora Third Edition of this work is covclosive proof that 
it saticfies & want on the part of Patentees and Invent»rs,to whom a 
plain statement of the law bearing upon the = Le! ters 
Patent for Inventions is obviously a matter of great i: 
Whilst the exposition ef statues and jadicial decisions is ex 





ERFECTION in BOOKKEEPING.— 

BUILDERS and Others desiring a really good system, can 

have a set of MODELS for BUILDERS’ BOUKS, by DUUBLE 

ENTRY, to which was awarded the prize offered in * The Builder,” 

No, 1,180, and which has been adopted by mauy large firms. Also a 

Modified Arrangement by Single Eutry, suitabie for small builders. — 
Address, BE. A. 4, Bt. George’s-road, Regeat’s Park, Loudon. 


ANUAL of the SCIENCE of COLOUR, 
on the True of the Colour-Sepeations, and 
oe tural “Ryetenn 4 Nan _— Architect, 12mo. cloth, A 


PRINCIPLES. “of th the SCIENCE of COLOUR. 
d price 


ato, 








Treat ses give new ana b ifal hods of fi and 
app ying a knowledge of —. and are free from common mistakes 
and all notions. They give the best k-y to harmony. 
CHsPMAN & HALL, 193, Piccadilly. 








J q 4 
EWAGE IKRIGATION : a Lecture — 


By W. HOPE, Esq. V.C. 


WwubhP AN, p:inted ia 
London : ‘EBDWagD STANFO&D, 6 oa I Charing-cross, aw. 








ARTNERSHIP.—To ARCHITEOCTS.—A 
sanalbeeieen tis is ae ene practice hog pwd ok 2 o 


nen neta B. © cone ot Gagne Dowling, oq. 15, Duke 


street, Adelphi, Loudon, W.C. 





CONTRACTORS AND CAPITALI8 


ARTNER WANTKD, with "2,002, at 
isiable extender very Rhames * farther r developing ‘a 


N T energetic, steady Man WANTEv, ina 


New BUILDING ~ fe, Mast have practioal kuow- 
ledge a ali/ouilding materials so as to give out stick, and w ite 
neatly 80 as to acepa dey account, Hours same as the workmen. 
None nerd y Wbo cannot give first-cla-s refereuc-s for char.cter 
a stead: Wd ‘Vaan ot, W. 6, Chapel-piace, Duke street, Lincoln’s- 


M4i28ToNz LOCAL BOARD.— 


BOkOWGH SURVEYOR WADTED.—Permons willing to 

songs the SUG5ES at irene Hanae agen ag OE 

i} r. ne aRD 

10 at, Matdstove, Ven or beter TUBSDAT » the 23th day of . 

1871, purveyor re BE to Seven. Ceaae of his 

t.me to the duties of his Office; and to superintend personally ali the 

works of the Board Gaiary, 1751, a year. The of the 
pee vanfieang ap Mnan ee Spang tinr on 

obtained ou 


mation may be to the Vle:k. 
BDWARD HOAR, Cle:k. 











Maidsto.e, Mares 11, 1871. 





OMPETITION, “WORKING, and 
Sea DRPALL DRAW INGH, prepared U7 t Gentlemen, of lng ex 
ENGaGkubar, would not be or jected to.—addoees, r a Bb ew 





y bid ARCHITECTS, SURVEYORS, 
ens nn . zz SPROU CATIONS ESTIMATES, 
ye beatiy aud 


ged, on % tp WAY & tOn? coe Btaliouers 
aud Cruter, i and 14, Bouth-square, Gray’s-inn, 
considerable 











ANTED, a first-class GENERAL STONE 


CARVER at Schofeld’s J we nope Carviag and Monu- 
mental Works, C y-road, D 


WANTED, for Granite Quarries in the 
nor th of Ire’and, a thorough!y competent FOREMAN. He 
| will be required to understand querrying. the dressing of granite 
for the Englith market, and be able to po'ishing works,— 
Addresa, enclosing testimonials and stating salary expected, BKSS- 








| BROOK’ SPINNING CO. Newry, T-elant. = 





HARF CLERK WANTED.— 
WANTED, a BOOKKREPER and WHARF CLERE, accas- 
tomed to = drain-pipe — me oo atating eslary re nieed. 

el last employer, to B. HIRD, 13, River-street, York- 





To ie a nase ASS1STANTs. 


WANTED. for a permanency, an ASSIST- 
ANT, to DESIGN,, prepare DETAILS, aad SPECIFIC 4- 
TIONS, Htate quslifications age, saiary, aod references, to A. A. W. 
ost-office, Wu ide refie'd, 


ANTED, « good Man to Take CHARGE 
of ON of larse epee | ae mal a. 
One enabiiaded especial! to see to the joiners’ carpen' 
ment (which includes fixing heavy se pilla’s 40 feet high), 
though be will have to superintend the "tm n‘s as weil, 
None but eyes oe qualified persons, who iy have had the carrying 
out of large jobs short time, need apply. person 
A be ene dealt with.—Apply by letter, oun references, to 
M. GRADW ELL, Builder, Barrow-in- Farness, 





Warten, THREE JOBBING MEN, | psie'tor, 


— a Carpenter and J. ae, Bricklayer, snd s Toree- 





( ne who understands zinc wo: king preferred), Mus‘ 
Pop ee yo industrious. apey by letter on'y, giv'ng a refer-nee, 
and stating age, capabilities, and wages |. — address, M. B. F. 
220, Vauxhall Bridge-road. 





T@ BUILDERS’ CLERKS. 
ANTED, a Young Man, to ASSIST in 
Keeping ie fiche, theve or four evenings a week for two 
or three eum beetle to G. D, 7, Davies-street, Berkeley-square, 
on Monday next, betweea Six and Seven. 


ANTED, a TIMEandSTORE KEEPER. 
Gun esvustemad to the Tronmongery .—Apply to 
JORDAIN'& & PALNE, Boi'ders, 17, Colvestone-crescent, Ridiey-road, 


ANTED, a BUILDER'S CLERK, for 


th Landen. —Agely. letter, enclosing refeonens, and 
easwa anata. to F. CLARK, 59, Londoa Wall, B.C. 


WANTED, a good Hand, as BELL- 
HANGFR and LOCKSMITH. Apply to GILBERT & (0 
Tronmongecs, High- str: et, Tunbridge W: 


TO ARCHITECTS, SURVEYORS, AND BUILDERS. 


WANTED, by | the Advertiser, a RE-EN- 

—_— MENT in _ - ae or Sarvey>'s Se 
eer esta te ateeiieal Kear neta, | ont 
A. C. 1, Dumlace-road, Lower Clapton. 

















) PRIVATE G 
Wants, ‘TED, EMPLOYMENT, as- as CLERK 
— 7 &@ private 
fens ar orowgh'y comverenat with every beanch “2 build- 





TO BUILD RS AND CONTRACTORS, 
WANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT, as 
GENGRAL FOREMAN of a JOB, or CLERK of WORKS. 
Well up in all branches and measurements. First-class references,— 
Address, H. F, 20, Arlington-street, Cornwall-road, Brixton. 


MASTER BUILDERS AND PLUMBERS. 


Wastes, by the Advertiser, a constant 


ric steko Ge he 
reference - 
Trow-road, Peddingtov. —— 


WANTED, by by the Advertiser, aged 36 
(Joiner A fn Soeg- & SITUATION —— 8HOP FOREMAN, or 
to Manage an Town or country, 








Four years’ re! 





Lathograpbers, 
A.B. When more than required, a 
sonntienaiies if Mithographed, 





Has had 
experience on Lowden, firms, Well up in measuring, “and gigood 
tebolar. ference from present situation.—Addrese 

A. B. 237, Fulbam-road, Brompton, W. 


TO BUILDERS AND CONTRACTORS, 


ANTED, by a Youth, aged 17, a RE-EN- 


GAGEMENT as cana be mane Caa ea sare dimensions 
a knowledge of , 


trace and copy book-keeping, and is 
willing to mate himeest?, ecotal. Good referenve.—Address, B. C. 
Post-office, Walworth-road, 8. B. 


ANTED, by an ARCHITECT'S CLERK, 


a RE ENGAG cate ih ly up in working, deta? 
— and perepecti any style,—Addrees, 446, 








of “The Sules 
WANTED, by a practical Builder's Clerk, 
a BITUATION. ‘ell up in measuring quantities, pion 


mating, drawiog, with a 


of the various ts tes, — 
Acdres+, A. H. 102, North, Westbourn: Park. 





TO BUILDERS, CONTRACTORS, AND ERS. 
ANTED, by a Mid oa Mee. a 
SITUATI oN as WATOFMAN, in-doors or out, or B. mang 
Tabourer, Willing to make himeseif ly usefa'.—Addres, 
H. 8. H. 8. 38, Newnham-street, pe 





TO BUILDERS, PLUM® rey 
ANTED, a SITU. TATION, ‘bye 
practical PLUMBER, ates 
girs and Zino-WORKER, of plating. 
bo obj-ction to make h tel govaraly os part _ a. = 
B1, Little Orford-street. Meriborack erat, Cheleea, 4 


WANTED, b3 by , the 2 ‘Advvertiogt, 4 SITUA- 
TION as a good GENERAL HAND. HAND. Hes been 
writing, — &c.—Address, W. 8. 5, elt gs es” 
RCHIT&CTS sND SURVEYO! 
ANTED, b y an ASSISTANT, an EN- 


gn AORN ENT. Hey Benn Well a io working 

—T.~ and sucveye. 

Freslent schaneake Roderic terms.—Address, P. D. 65, Ph.lpot- 
street, 


ARCHITECTS A h Saal MACHINERY. a 
Wate 72 ecole, seein 


experience, as BGAGEMENT, ae eee 
of Works, ot Shob and 
Address, CO 














py mes Highest references. 
MO, 16, S-epuneeen Kevsiogton, W. 





we ANTED, "EMPLOYMENT, by a good 
Ae pnd i PLE Willing to fill up time at 
London preferr: ed.— Address, WATSON, 124, Hamp- 





TO CAR TL ORS. 
Wa ANTED, t by 3 a Young I Man, a SITUA- 
at TON, im & good shop, | Wages not so moh an obj-ct ot 





i 
ay 
ARE 


First-class ref. 
caze of Mr. Clark, Ivy House, See een teacng 
Ww ANTED, a SITUATION, in the Office 





RARE 
ive, work dra &c.— Addresr, 
Brook-street, plete A 





TO BUILDERS, &c. 


Warton pti by tae, ralttlh, ot a SITUA- 


TION as ops v Pal 


TO ARCHITECTS. 
W sentrant he an ENGAGEMENT, as 
od soe an there dag 0 wath, ox te Go ward ot bee 
of dra aay prepsred feom 
skvichee Terme moderate X. ¥. 29, Great Titen 











BCHITECTS AND SURVEYOR*. 





MENT 23 ol shorty Y Ara Has Eat to 
Country vot objected to, Y on et Ortice 
*Toe Sad 
TO PLUMBERS, 

ANTED, by an ex perienoed PLUMBER, 

PAINTER, te, Mea GLASIBS, FAPER PAPER , 

ENGAGEMENT so B. — Address, 
L. ie care of we sn imeninnd nine Walworth-road. 














